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TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


To  His  Excellenaj  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  and   the  Department    of 

Mental  Diseases. 

The  trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School  respectfully  sub- 
mit their  report  for  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  institution, 
established  by  the  Acts  of  1906  for  the  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded. 

For  information  as  to  the  continued  growth  of  the  school  to 
the  point  where  it  has  the  control  of  1,405  persons  and  as  to 
the  way  it  has  discharged  the  important  public  duty  laid  upon 
it,  as  well  as  for  indication  of  its  policy  of  service  to  the  public 
through  its  service  to  the  individual  case,  we  refer  you  to  the 
report  of  the  superintendent  and  the  accompanying  statistical 
statements.  Particularly  we  would  ask  attention  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  relationship  of  the  school's  effort  to  community 
interests  by  the  superintendent.  His  observations  we  adopt 
unqualifiedly  as -a  part  of  our  report. 

Minimum  requirements  of  such  an  institution  as  Wrentham 
are  that  it  shall  take  good  care  of  its  property  and  of  its 
charges,  the  former  by  economical  management  and  produc- 
tivity, the  latter  by  proper  clothing  and  feeding,  comfortable 
housing,  medical  attention  and  keeping  them  from  running 
away.  We  have  a  notion  that  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
public  these  items  would  answer  for  the  maximum.  That  is  to 
say,  if  these  services  were  rendered,  the  institution  would  pass 
muster  as  a  good  one  and  worthy  continued  and  liberal  support. 

But  we  are  deeply  conscious  that  more  is  demanded  by  that 
other  public  which-  has  given  Massachusetts  a  leadership  in  this 
business,  by  the  officials  of  the  Commonwealth  who  are  devoted 
to  the  service  of  human  helpfulness  and  far-reaching  community 
gain,  in  all  its  implications,  and,  indeed,  by  all  the  citizens  who 
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pause  to  consider  at  all  seriously  what  it  is  the  State  is  trying 
to  do  for  the  mentally  handicapped.  It  is  enlightened  and  at 
the  same  time  highly  practical  to  demand  that  such  an  institu- 
tion shall  be  a  place  of  training,  with  a  view  to  developing  to 
the  highest  possible  point  the  mental  faculties  and  the  physical 
abilities  of  the  persons  given  to  its  charge.  Such,  indeed,  should 
be  the  test  of  the  value  of  its  service. 

To  make  report  upon  the  accomplishment  of  any  one  year 
in  the  broader  field  of  helpfulness  to  the  inmates  is  difficult 
because  it  is  not  easily  gauged.  Advance  in  this  direction  is 
not  tangible  and  the  results  are  not  statistical.  Unless  there 
has  been  some  visible  addition  to  the  equipment  for  schooling 
and  training,  there  can  only  be  offered  the  general  observation 
of  the  spirit,  the  intent  and  the  endeavor  of  the  organization, 
and  the  assurance  that  a  policy  which  is  broader  than  custody 
and  care  is  being  successfully  followed.  Progress  cannot  be 
blocked  off  in  yearly  statements,  and  benefits  which  are  indi- 
vidual cannot  be  measured  in  bulk.  But  progress  can  be 
claimed  when  it  is  shown  that  the  school  is  utilizing  all  that 
the  State  has  given  in  the  way  of  equipment  in  making  the 
lives  of  these  dependents  not  only  comfortable  and  measurably 
happy  but  useful,  and  promising,  as  far  as  may  be,  a  return 
to  freedom  in  the  community. 

The  greatest  advance  is  denoted  when  the  population  of 
such  a  school  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  distinct  group,  set 
apart  and  to  be  kept  apart.  It  is  only  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, made  up  of  such  members  of  it  as  need  a  peculiar  care 
and  a  special  effort  for  development.  There  is  no  warrant  for 
thinking  of  these  lives  as  hopelessly  different  in  desires  and 
impulses  or  even  in  needs,  except  so  far  as  they  have  a  limita- 
tion which  must  be  overcome  so  far  as  it  may  be  and  within 
which  there  must  be  brought  about  the  fullest  possible  culture. 
Not  otherwise  can  it  be  called  a  school.  Its  pupils  are  hardly 
more  than  representative  of  the  great  number  in  the  State  as 
to  many  of  whom  there  is  no  possibility  of  admission,  and 
among  whom  there  are  many  who  may  be  so  favored  by  home 
conditions  as  to  work  out  a  fair  degree  of  usefulness.  This 
is  not  the  place,  if  conceivably  there  is  any  place,  for  commit- 
ment to  mean  a  passing  beyond  the  reach  of  a  friendly  interest. 
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,  Such  estimate  of  the  place  and  function  of  the  school  for  the 
feeble-minded  compels  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  that  of  the  institution.  The  first  is  as  to 
the  selection  of  the  persons  to  be  sent  to  it.  There  is  no  logic 
in  the  dependence  upon  the  criminal  courts  for  the  discovery  of 
the  cases  that  need  the  institution's  care.  The  so-called 
criminal  act,  the  misbehavior  which  gets  the  attention  of  the 
police,  is  obviously  not  the  proper  prerequisite  for  such  com- 
mitment. There  is  somewhat  the  same  range  of  conduct 
among  the  mentally  defective  as  among  the  normal.  Neither 
the  breach  of  the  criminal  code  nor  absence  of  a  technical 
violation  settles  the  need  of  special  treatment.  Moreover,  the 
dependence  upon  this  avenue  tends  to  send  the  bad  feeble- 
minded, even  the  atrociously  bad,  to  what  the  State  has  named 
a  school,  and  which  it  ought,  in  its  own  interest,  to  treat  as 
a  school.  And  it  means  the  exclusion  of  those  to  whom  school 
is  the  clearly  indicated  resort.  Practically  it  gives  a  criminal 
color  to  the  population  which  it  does  not  deserve  and  which, 
as  to  the  larger  number  of  its  inmates,  is  unwarranted. 

If  to  any  citizen  there  is  a  lack  of  definiteness  in  the  term 
"defective  delinquent,"  or  a  doubt  as  to  the  misplacing  of  that 
sort  of  person  in  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded,,  he  can  have 
it  corrected  by  observation  of  the  group  in  the  Wrentham 
school  which  absorbs  a  most  undue  proportion  of  the  energy 
of  the  workers  there  and  defeats  in  no  slight  degree  the  effort 
to  help  the  innocent,  the  helpable.  If  the  criminal  courts  are 
to  continue  to  be  a  chief  point  of  embarkation  for  the  feeble- 
minded school,  there  is  needed  a  closer  estimate  of  the  fitness 
for  its  tuition,  along  with  another  outlet  for  the  defective  in 
whom  a  strong  criminal  slant  persists. 

Next,  compliance  with  the  design  of  such  an  institution 
■clearly  demands  the  provision  by  the  State  of  the  fullest  equip- 
ment for  training.  The  farm  is  largely  relied  upon,  and  its 
value  is  to  be  measured  otherwise  than  in  its  fruitfulness, 
worthy  as  that  is  of  consideration  as  a  help  to  the  burden  of 
support.  The  indoor  work  of  the  children  is  likewise  to  be 
appraised  for  its  benefits  to  them  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
its  relief  to  the  cost  of  maintenance.  But  aside  from  these, 
there  is  the  obligation,  and  a  very  great  one,  that  the  industrial 
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training  of  the  inmates  shall  be  provided  for  as  more  than  an 
incident,  —  indeed,  should  be  made  a  major  feature  of  the  out- 
fit, —  for  development  of  the  individual.  The  Commonwealth 
has  paid  a  welcome  recognition  of  this  duty  in  its  appropriation 
during  the  past  year  for  an  industrial  building,  the  first,  we 
trust,  of  the  group,  or  at  least  the  pair,  in  which  both  boys 
and  girls  shall  be  trained  in  the  direction  that  holds  out  the 
greatest  promise  for  them,  namely,  the  use  of  their  hands  to  a 
point  where  mental  handicap  is  practically  overcome  in  manual 
efficiency. 

Finally,  the  thought  of  the  school  in  its  best  activity,  that 
of  making  the  most  out  of  these  lives  for  their  sake,  imposes 
the  supreme  dut}^  on  the  administration  and  the  corps  of 
workers.  For  the  evidence  of  the  response  in  this  quarter,  we 
again  make  reference  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  and 
add  as  our  best  message  to  the  State  government  the  assur- 
ances that  the  high  and  practical  purpose  it  reveals  is  given  a 
daily  and  constantly  progressing  application  in  the  treatment 
of  our  charges.  Nothing,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  better  testi- 
monial to  the  success  of  the  school  and  the  merit  of  its  manage- 
ment than  that  it  is  a  busy  and  a  happy  place. 

Activity,  directed  along  useful  lines,  —  work  on  the  farm,  in 
the  industrial  rooms,  as  well  as  a  large  sharing  in  the  service 
work  of  the  institution,  —  occupies  the  time  of  by  far  the 
larger  number  in  the  population  and  has  its  warrant  both  in  the 
actual  value  of  the  work  and  in  training  and  development.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  occupation  of  time  and 
thought  in  work  or  that  spent  in  play,  which  is  systematically 
directed,  has  the  larger  part  in  making  the  school  so  largely  a 
place  of  joy.  When  the  unhappy  lot  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the 
community,  lacking  supervision,  is  put  in  contrast  to  the  general 
spirit  of  the  school,  some  idea  is  gained  of  what  is  accomplished 
during  the  period  of  confinement  there  and  of  what  is  gained 
in  developing  the  fitness  for  return  to  the  community. 

In  order  to  serve  the  best  purposes  of  the  school  and  make 
possible  the  training  of  the  children  and  the  development  of 
the  possibility  of  release  in  every  instance  where  that  can  be 
hoped  for,  we  urge  the  extension  of  the  school's  equipment  by 
the  building  of  an  assembly  hall,  a  second  industrial  building 
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and  a  gymnasium.  The  other  immediate  need  is  an  officers' 
home;  the  vital  importance  of  proper  quarters  for  the  workers 
who  give  their  Hves  to  the  interests  of  the  school  and  its 
inmates  is  too  obvious  to  need  argument.  The  need  of  these 
features  has  been  presented  in  previous  reports.  It  is  only 
realized  to  be  all  the  greater  as  attention  is  turned  more  and 
more  to  the  training  of  the  children  as  a  major  policy  of  the 
school  and  as  that  policy  comes  to  be  recognized  by  the  people 
of  the  State  as  the  highest  possible  service  that  can  be  ren- 
dered to  the  mentally  defective. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALBERT   L.   HARWOOD,  Chairman, 
ELLERTON   JAMES,  Secretary, 
MARY  STEWART  SCOTT, 
GEORGE  W.   GAY,  M.D., 
PATRICK  J.   LYNCH, 
SARAH  LAWRENCE, 
HERBERT   PARSONS, 

Trustees. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  of  the 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920. 

The  movement  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows :  — 

Number  present  Nov.  30,  1919, 1,234 

Number  absent  Nov.  30,  1919,       .       .       ...        ■        •       •       171 

Admissions  during  the  year, .      262 

Discharged, 124 

Deaths, .17 

Daily  average  number  present, 1,227 

Absent  Nov.  30,  1920,      .       .        .       .    '    .       .       .'       .        •       .162 
Present  Nov.  30,  1920, 1,262 

Of  the  1,262  present,  510  are  males  and  752  females. 
Of  the  160  admissions  during  the  year,  the  following  table 
gives  the  ages  in  five-year  periods :  — 

Admissions  during  the  Year,  Dec.  1,  1919,  to  Nov.  30,  1920. 


Under  5  years, 
5  to  10  years, 
10  to  15  years, 
15  to  20  years, 
20  to  25  years, 
25  to  30  years, 
Totals,     . 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


160 


The  general  health  of  the  population  has  been  good  through- 
out the  year.  We  have  had,  however,  28  cases  of  scarlet  fever, 
all  of  whom  made  a  good  recovery.  This  autumn  there  have 
been  18  cases  of  whooping  cough  with  3  deaths  from  broncho- 
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pneumonia  following  the  whooping  cough.  These  deaths  were 
among  the  low-grade,  small  children.  Whooping  cough  and 
measles  are  always  serious  diseases  among  the  low-grade,  small 
children  and  the  mortality  is  usually  high. 

The  policy  of  removing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  physical  handi- 
caps of  our  children  has  been  maintained.  The  care  of  the 
teeth  has  been  most  effectively  looked  after  by  the  resident 
dentist.  Any  abnormality  of  the  eyes  has  received  attention 
by  a  skillful  oculist.  Nose  and  throat  conditions  receive  the 
attention  of  a  specialist  in  this  line,  and  chronic  suppurating 
ears  are  being  cleared  up  by  mastoid  operations.  The  care  of 
diseased  mastoids  is  most  important  for  two  reasons:  first,  for 
improving  the  general  condition  of  the  patient;  second,  for  the 
protection  and  comfort  of  his  associates,  bfecause  the  pus  from 
these  chronic  ears  is  virulent  and  of  disagreeable  odor. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  it  was  difficult  to 
give  the  children  the  necessary  care  on  account  of  the  great 
shortage  of  help.  This  condition  is  now  being  improved,  how- 
ever, as  help  is  much  more  easily  obtained. 

The  new  dormitory  that  has  been  set  apart  for  the  older  and 
more  placid  type  of  girls  has  been  opened.  This  building  re- 
mained unoccupied  for  a  year  after  its  completion  because  it 
was  impossible  to  secure  the  necessary  number  of  employees. 

Electric  lights  have  been  installed  on  the  grounds  during  the 
year  and  are  proving  a  great  convenience  in  taking  the  children 
back  and  forth  to  evening  entertainments  and  classes. 

The  interior  of  the  old  horse  stable  has  been  entirely  rebuilt, 
and,  with  its  new  floors  and  new  stalls,  is  now  a  modern  and 
convenient  stable. 

A  drainage  system,  connecting  the  various  dry  wells  and 
catch  basins  on  the  grounds  near  the  service  and  school  build- 
ings, has  been  installed.  Most  of  the  roads  and  drives  on  the 
grounds  have  been  resurfaced  during  the  year,  and  the  grading 
around  the  new  dormitory  has  been  completed. 

The  farm  and  gardens  have  again  proved  to  be  a  most  popu- 
lar department  of  the  school  for  the  boys  during  the  summer 
months.  Our  boys,  quite  like  other  people,  want  to  show  some 
tangible  result  for  their  efforts,  and  on  the  farm  this  joy  can 
be  experienced  to  the  full.    While  the  productive  yield  from  the 
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farm  is  always  an  important  feature,  yet  it  must  not  be  con- 
sidered the  most  important.  Any  attempt  to  disassociate,  even 
in  thought,  the  farm  from  the  school  would  be  a  great  mistake. 
While  it  may  be  gratifying  to  show  a  financial  return  from  the 
farm,  yet  it  is  not  considered  in  its  true  value  unless  viewed  in 
the  light  of  what  returns  the  boys  have  received  from  this 
department  of  the  school. 

The  scope  of  work  of  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded  is  con- 
tinually broadening.  While  the  custodial  featiu-e  must  of 
necessity  always  be  an  important  part  of  the  work,  the  educa- 
tional feature  is  constantly  assuming  greater  importance.  A  few 
years  ago  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  made  little  attempt  to 
return  pupils  to  the  community,  but  recently  this  work  is  re- 
ceiving serious  attention.  With  the  State-wide  policy  of  estab- 
lishing special  school  classes  in  every  school  district  of  any  size, 
the  educational  side  of  institutional  work  must  become  of  still 
greater  importance.  There  are  many  feeble-minded  children 
who,  on  account  of  nervous  instability,  will  not  be  able  to 
make  proper  progress  in  the  special  classes  and  for  their  own 
best  development  will  be  placed  in  the  institution  where  their 
lives  may  be  regulated  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day.  These 
children  will  be  sent  to  the  institution  to  be  educated,  and 
they  must  not  be  approached  in  the  institution  with  the  idea 
of  making  them  custodial  cases  but  with  the  idea  of  returning 
many  of  them  to  their  homes  and  the  community.  More  of 
the  inmates  now  in  institutions  might  be  favorably  considered 
for  return  to  the  community  if  their  mental  handicap  had  been 
earlier  recognized  in  the  public  schools  and  they  had  been 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  institution  before  harmful  anti- 
social habits  had  been  formed  or,  that  which  is  quite  as  serious, 
no  useful  habits  of  life  established. 

The  establishment  of  these  classes  in  the  public  schools 
guarantees  that  a  large  number  of  teachers,  school  physicians, 
and  the  general  public  will  be  informed  on  the  subject  of  mental 
deficiency  in  children.  This  means  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  educate  the  feeble-minded  child  in  the  public  school, 
but  it  also  insures  an  increased  demand  for  institutional  care 
and  training  of  the  feeble-minded.     The  obviously  custodial 
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type  of  feeble-minded,  whose  only  happiness  can  be  found  in 
institutional  life,  will  be  classified  and  sent  to  the  institution 
earlier.  The  feeble-minded  child  with  grave  character  defects 
will  also  be  recognized  earlier  and  sent  to  the  institution  for 
training  before  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  become  delinquent. 

If  the  institution  keeps  pace  with  the  awakening  interest  in 
the  feeble-minded  in  this  State-,  it  must  become  more  highly 
specialized  in  its  activities.  The  institution  must  not  be  made 
the  repository  of  the  misfits  of  the  community.  The  individual 
with  the  psychopathic  personality,  the  criminal  and  the  de- 
fective delinquent  should  not  be  committed  to  an  institution 
for  the  feeble-minded  even  though  his  intelligence  rating  may 
be  below  normal.  The  presence  of  these  classes  in  an  institu- 
tion for  the  feeble-minded,  although  they  may  be  relatively 
few  in  number,  prevents  the  institution  from  functioning  as  it 
should  in  the  care  and  training  of  the  feeble-minded  children. 
A  staff  of  officers,  teachers  and  attendants,  trained  in  the 
proper  ideals  and  methods  for  successful  teaching  and  caring 
for  the  feeble-minded,  have  their  energy  sapped,  their  efforts 
minimized,  and  their  enthusiasm  lessened  in  trying  to  combat 
the  anti-social  and  deadening  influence  of  these  defective  de- 
linquent and  pathological  classes. 

The  applications  for  admission  of  the  adolescent  and  adult 
males  have  been  relatively  few  during  the  last  four  years,  but 
have  increased  in  number  the  last  three  months  of  the  present 
year.  The  reverse  has  been  true  in  applications  for  admission 
of  girls  of  the  same  ages.  During  the  great  financial  pros- 
perity of  the  past  four  years  the  demand  for  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  the  adolescent  and  adult  feeble-minded  girl  has  been 
most  persistent,  and  in  almost  every  instance  the  immediate 
reason  for  the  application  has  been  sex  delinquency.  The 
reason  for  application  for  the  adult  or  adolescent  feeble-minded 
male  is  frequently  on  account  of  his  tendency  to  larceny  and 
petty  crime.  The  adult  male  during  periods  of  prosperity  is 
usually  able  to  maintain  himself  in  an  acceptable  manner  in  the 
community.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  the  feeble-minded 
girl.  The  more  prosperous  the  financial  conditions,  the  greater 
latitude  she  has.     She  is  freely  given  employment  where  she 
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would  not  be  considered  in  times  of  financial  depression  or 
moderate  prosperity;  her  environment  is  thus  broadened  and 
her  temptations  correspondingly  increased. 

During  the  past  year  the  parole  system  has  been  carefully 
carried  forward.  Our  social  worker  is  now  provided  with  a 
Ford  car,  which  enables  her  to  cover  her  work  much  more 
readily  and  keep  more  actively  in  touch  with  the  paroled  girls 
and  boys. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  observe  how  well  the  girls,  who 
have  received  for  some  years  the  protection  and  training  of 
our  school,  have  conducted  themselves  under  parole  in  the 
community  at  a  time  when  the  institution  was  constantly 
besieged  to  admit  girls  into  the  institution  on  account  of  their 
inability  to  protect  themselves  in  the  community.  I  am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  an  extended  period  of  this  institutional 
protection  and  training  is  necessary  for  these  girls  before  they 
can  be  successfully  paroled.  During  their  residence  in  the 
institution  they  form  valuable  habit  traits  which  become  real 
assets  to  these  girls  when  they  are  placed  in  the  community. 
These  regular,  good  habits,  well  established  in  the  school,, 
appear  to  have  more  to  do  with  the  girl's  success  after  she 
has  been  placed  on  parole  than  does  her  intelligence  rating. 
The  low  and  middle  grade  moron  seems  more  capable  of  bene- 
fiting from  institution  experience  than  the  high-grade  girl. 

We  find  greater  emotional  disturbance  present  in  these  de- 
fective individuals  with  the  highest  intelligence  rating  and 
usually  more  serious  character  defects.  Important  as  intel- 
ligence is  to  the  individual  in  making  her  adjustment  to  her 
environment,  yet  that  quality  alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  emo- 
tional qualities  play  a  most  important  part  in  determining  the 
reactions  of  the  individual.  A  disturbed  emotional  nature  is 
constant  in  the  high-grade  girl  who  has  difficulty  in  adjusting 
herself  to  her  environment;  therefore,  may  we  not  be  correct 
in  assuming  that  this  disturbed  emotional  condition  is  a  greater 
cause  for  her  anti-social  acts  than  her  intelligence  defects? 

The  school  department  has  been  most  satisfactory  during 
the  year.  The  corps  of  teachers  has  been  unusually  successful 
both  in  the  regular  classroom  work  and  in  the  social  life  of  the 
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institution.  The  teachers  have  much  to  do  in  making  the 
parties  and  evening  entertainments  enjoyable  to  the  children. 

At  the  Belchertown  Colony  the  remodeling  of  one  of  the  old 
houses,  with  the  required  addition  for  housing  forty  boys  and 
a  number  of  employees,  has  been  completed  and  occupied. 

I  am  pleased,  indeed,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  work  of 
the  loyal  employees  who  remained  in  the  service  during  the 
trying  times  of  the  last  few  years.  Their  service  has  been  un- 
tiring and  their  devotion  to  duty  admirable. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  thank  the  Board  as  a  whole 
and  the  members  individually  for  their  continued  support,, 
counsel  and  encouragement. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  L.  WALLACE, 

Swperintendent. 
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TREASURER'S   REPORT. 


To  the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Diseases. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of 
this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920:  — 

Cash  Account. 
Balance  Dec.  1,  1919, $9,888  21 

Receipts. 
Institution  Receipts. 
Board  of  inmates:  — 

Private, $1,254  58 

Reimbursements,  insane,        .        .        .  1,608  65 

$2,863  23 

Sales :  — 

Travel,  transportation  and  ofHce  ex- 
penses   $108  86  • 

Food,         .        .' 78  88 

Clothing  and  materials,  .         .         .  425  31 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies,    .  9  36 

Medical  and  general  care,       .        .         .  31  52 

Farm  and  stable:  — 

Cows  and  calves,         .  $158  05 

Hides,    ....  59  72 

Vegetables,.  ...  1  00 

Sundries,       ...  59  GO 

.      277  77 

Grounds 41  49 

Repairs,  ordinary, 94  21 

1,067  40 

Miscellaneous  receipts :  — 

Interest  on  bank  balances,     .        .        .  $223  62 

Sundries, 1,500  84 

— 1,724  46 

5,655  09 

Refunds  account  previous  years,      ....;...  5  20 

Receipts  from,  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 
Maintenance  appropriations :  — 

Balance  of  1919, $14,243  70 

Advance  money  (amount  on  hand  November  30),    .        27,000  00 

Approved  schedules  of  1920 402,012  73 

443,256  43 

Special  appropriations, 2,499  59 

Total $461,304  52 
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Payments. 
To  treasury  of  Commonwealth:  • — 

Institution  receipts, $5,655  09 

Refunds   (account  maintenance,  $273.20;    account 

other,  $5.20) 278  40 

$5,933  49 


Maintenance  appropriations :  — 

Balance  November  schedule,  1919 $24,13191 

Eleven  months'  schedules,  1920,  .        .    $402,012  73 

Less  returned 273  20 

401,739  53 

November  advances, 17,427  71 

Special  appropriations :  — 

Approved  schedules, 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1920:  — 

In  bank,    .        .        

In  ofSce,    .        .        . 


443,299  15 

2,499  59 

$8,835  53 

736  76 

9,572  29 

Total,     .        .■ $461,304  52 

■  Maintenance. 

Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward, $767  83 

Appropriation,  current  year,     .        . 478,700  00 


Total $479,467  83 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) , 444,764  55 


Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth,  .        .        .        $34,703  28 

Analysis  of  Expenses. 
Personal  services :  — 

Geo.  L.  Wallace,  M.D.,  superintendent,     .        .        .  $5,049  93 

Medical 9,049  84 

Administration, -      .  10,375  34 

Kitchen  and  dining-room  service,         ....  6,959  51 

Domestic, .  6,393  47 

Ward  service  (male) , 16,476  53 

Ward  service  (female) , 26,216  50 

Industrial  and  educational  department,      .        .        .  11,158  18 

Engineering  department, 14,188  13 

Repairs, 8,531  71 

Farm, 7,314  46 

Stable,  garage  and  grounds, 2,633  75 

24,347  35 


Religious  instruction :  — 

Catholic, $600  00 

Hebrew, 64  00 

Protestant, 600  00 


1,264  00 


Amount  carried  forward $125,611  35 
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Amount  brought  forward, $125,611  35 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses:  — 

Advertising, $277  44 

Postage 484  98 

Printing  and  binding, 647  46 

Printing  annual  report, •.        .  55  50 

Stationery  and  office  supplies, 1,767  80 

Telephone  and  telegraph, 1,308  96 

Travel, 1,954  66 

6,496  80 

Food:  — 

Flour, $18,434  15 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc., 4,406  65 

Bread,  crackers,  etc., 411  23 

Peas  and  beans  (canned  and  dried) ,    ....  3,852  32 

Macaroni  and  spaghetti, 564  80 

Potatoes 5,420  24 

Meat, 28,221  47 

Fish  (fresh,  cured  and  canned), 2,975  22 

Butter 5,200  17 

Butterine,  etc., 7,807  11 

Cheese, 1,325  04 

■Coffee, 920  73 

Coffee  substitutes, 496  73 

Tea 161  62 

Cocoa, 1,057  25 

Whole  milk '  .  315  50 

Milk  (condensed,  evaporated,  etc.),     ....  2,645  91 

Eggs  (fresh) 2,627  79 

Sugar  (cane), .  9,380  19 

Sugar  (maple,  etc.), 193  88 

Fruit  (fresh), 1,359  66 

Fruit  (dried  and  preserved) ,          7,420  10 

Lard  and  substitutes, .  1,974  60 

Molasses  and  syrups 1,142  87 

Vegetables  (fresh), 1,265  82 

Vegetables  (canned  and  dried) , 2,804  53 

Seasonings  and  condiments, 1,752  86 

Yeast,  baking  powder,  etc., 581  06 

Sundry  foods,  .        .        . 82  19 

114,801  69 

'Clothing  and  materials :  — 

Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers, $7,204  85 

Clothing  (outer) 7,160  10 

Clothing  (underX 2,037  38 

Dry  goods  for  clothing, 12,211  94 

Hats  and  caps, 60  98 

Leather  and  shoe  findings, 837  96 

Machinery  for  manufacturing, 498  13 

Socks  and  smallwares,    .        .        .        .        .        .        .  3,202  03 

33,213  37 

Amount  carried  forward, $280,123  21 
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Amount  brought  forward $280,123  21 

Purnishings  and  household  supplies :  — 

Beds,  bedding,  etc., $2,041  33 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc., 131  46 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc.,        ....  1,260  33 

Dry  goods  and  small  wares, 6,634  68     ' 

Electric  lamps 754  72 

Fire  hose  and  extinguishers, •      67  07 

Furniture,  upholstery,  etc., 2,920  83 

Kitchen  and  household  wares,       .....  5,769  05 

Laundry  supplies  and  materials, 3,304  79 

Lavatory  supplies  and  disinfectants,    ....  956  13 

Machinery  for  manufacturing, 206  79 

Table  linen,  paper  napkins,  towels,  etc.,     .        .        .  1,632  93 


Medical  and  general  care:  — 

Books,  periodicals,  etc., $353  03 

Entertainments,  games,  etc., 1,762  83 

Funeral  expenses, 97  00 

Ice  and  refrigeration, 660  78 

Laboratory  supplies  and  apparatus 234  31 

Manual  training  supplies, 224  32 

Medicines  (supplies  and  apparatus) ,    .        .        .        .  2,379  42 

Medical  attendance  (extra) , 238  65 

Return  of  runaways, 50  86 

School  books  and  supplies, 805  12 


Heat,  light  and  power:  — 

Coal  (bituminous), .  $30,784  78 

Freight  and  cartage, '     .        .  21,726  26 

Coal  (anthracite) 1,615  00 

Freight  and  cartage, 920  73 

Oil 301  74 

Operating  supplies  for  boilers  and  engines,         .        .  186  69 


Farm :  — 

Bedding  materials,  .        .        .  ' $1,368  64 

Blacksmithing  and  supplies, 368  78 

Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs,      .        .        .        .        .  127  12 

Dairy  equipment  and  supplies, 164  32 

Fencing  materials 196  48 

Fertilizers, 4,032  04 

Grain,  etc., 16,123  46 

Hay 12,319  57 

Harnesses  and  repairs, 398  03 

Horses 923  25 

Cows 875  14 

Other  live  stock, 645  72 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll) , 587  45 

Spraying  materials, 407  68 


25,680  11 


6,806  32 


55,535  20 


Amounts  carried  forward $38,537  68      $368,144  84 
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Amounts  brought  forward, $38,537  68      $368,144  84 

Farm  —  Con. 

Stable  and  barn  supplies, 123  77 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc.,       .        .        .        .  2,315  85 

Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 2,522  94 

Veterinary  services,  supplies,  etc.,        ....  376  54 

43,876  78 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds:  — 

Motor  vehicles, $1,578  00 

Automobile  repairs  and  supplies,          .        .        .        .  4,791  56 

Bedding  and  materials, 45  82 

Blacksmithing  and  supplies, 65  18 

-Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs,      .        .        .        .        .  92  80 

Fertilizers, '     .  159  93 

Grain .  766  21 

Hay, 334  20 

Harnesses  and  repairs, 155  14 

Horses, 283  25 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll) , 105  76 

Road  work  and  materials, 108  61 

Spraying  materials,         .        .        .        .        .        .        .  357  34 

Stable  supplies, 14  60 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc.,       ....  2,436  46 

Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 192  44 

Sundries, 2  66 

11,489  96 

Repairs,  ordinary:  — 

Brick $132  20 

Cement,  lime,  crushed  stone,  etc.,        ....  879  99 

Electrical  work  and  supplies, 561  53 

Hardware,  iron,  steel,  etc., 2,048  12 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll) , 265  25 

Lumber,  etc.  (including  finished  products) ,        .        .  5,767  93 

Paint,  oil,  glass,  etc., 3,330  56 

Plumbing  and  supplies, 921  58 

Roofing  and  materials, 415  95 

Steam  fittings  and  supplies, 1,717  95 

Tools,  machines,  etc., 316  93 

Boilers,  repairs,        .        . 560  92 

Engines,  repairs, 451  47 

17,370  38 

Repairs  and  renewals :  — 

Laundry  steam  press, $333  20 

Boiler  feed  pump, 351  74 

Electric  lights  for  grounds, 1,382  82 

Platform  scales  for  dairy, 214  03 

Aluminum  jacket  kettle, 157  55 

Meat  slicer, 337  25 

Sponge  mixer, 637  00 

Metal  transoms, 469  00 

3,882  59 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance, $444,764  55 
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Special  Appropriations. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1919 $2,825  15 

Appropriations  for  current  year, 110,000  00 

Total, $112,825  15 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below) ,         .        $2,499  59 
Reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth,       ...  9  73 

2,509  32 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1920,  carried  to  next  year. 


110,315  83 


Object. 

Act  or  Resolve. 

Whole 
Amount. 

Expended 
during 
Fiscal 
Year. 

Total 

expended 

to 

Date. 

Balance 

at  End  of 

Year. 

Constructing  a  dormitory  (G), 
Brick  chimney  for  heating  plant. 
Purchase  of  land, 
PurchaseofBrightman  property, 
Industrial  building,   . 
Cold-storage  plant,    . 

1916,  chapter  140; 
1917,  chapter  98. 
1918,  chapter  50, 

1918,  chapter  50, 

1919,  chapter  242, 

1920,  chapter  225, 
1920,  chapter  225, 

$63,770  70 
5,500  00 
2,200  00 
8,000  00 
55,000  00 
55,000  00 

S321  20 
790  00 
186  47 
335  27 
114  00 
752  65 

$63,761  25 

5,499  72 

1,932  25 

7,085  27 

114  00 

752  65 

$9  451 

281 

267  75 

914  73 

54,886  00 

54,247  35 

8189,470  70 

$2,499  59 

$79,145  14 

$110,325  56 

Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  1 $9  73 

Balance  carried  to  next  year, 110,315  83 

Total  as  above $110,325  56 


Resources  and  Liabilities. 
Resources. 

Cash  on  hand, $9,572  29 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid  from  advance  money) , 

account  of  maintenance, 17,427  71 

$27,000  00 

Due  from  treasury  of  Commonwealth  from  available  appropriation 

account  of  November,  1920,  schedule,     .        .        .        .        .        .  16,025  02 

$43,025  02 
Liabilities. 
Schedule  of  November  bills, $43,025  02 
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Per  Capita. 

During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  1,227.78. 

Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $444,764.55. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $6.9663. 

Receipt  from  sales,  $1,067.40. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0167. 

All  other  institution  receipts,  $4,587.69. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0718. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


SARA  M.   CLAYLAND, 

Treasurer. 


Examined  and  found  correct  as  compared  with  the  records  in  the  office  of  the 
Auditor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

ALONZO   B.  COOK, 

Auditor. 
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VALUATION. 

Nov.  30,  1920. 


Real  Estate. 


Land  (540  acres), 
Buildings, 


Peksonal  Property, 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses. 

Food, 

Clothing  and  materials. 
Furnishings  and  household  supplies, 
Medical  and  general  care. 
Heat,  light  and  power, 

Farm, 

Stable,  garage  and  grounds, 
Repairs,        .... 


Summary. 


Real  estate,  . 
Personal  property. 


$15,220  00 
921,881  56 

$937,101  56 


$4,053  50 

22,334  78 

30,219  96 

94,807  36 

6,013  31 

54,194  67 

31,844  42 

4,306  81 

4,421  48 

$252,196  29 


,101  56 
252,196  29 


[,189,297  85 
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TRUSTEES'   REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  and  the  Department  of 

Mental  Diseases, 

The  trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School  respectfully 
submit  their  report  for  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  institution, 
established  by  the  Acts  of  1906  for  the  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  steady  progress  along  the 
lines  that  have  hitherto  produced  such  good  results.  The 
institution  has  been  free  from  serious  accidents.  The  health 
of  its  inmates  has  been  good  and  the  various  activities  have 
been  as  fully  developed  as  our  facilities  have  permitted.  The 
labor  situation  has  improved  to  an  extent  that  enables  the 
superintendent  to  obtain  the  assistance  that  is  essential  to 
the  proper  management  of  the  institution. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
number  of  feeble-minded  in  the  State  who  would  be  much 
benefited  by  institutional  care  is  10,000,  and  also  that  the 
three  schools  now  in  existence  even  when  fully  developed  will 
be  sufficient  to  care  for  only  about  one-half  of  these  unfortunate 
people,  it  follows  that  the  problem  by  no  means  approaches 
completion.  It  is  hardly  practicable  to  furnish  institution 
care  for  all  of  them,  but  many  more  can  be  benefited  by  ac- 
celerating the  movements  of  the  inmates  to  an  even  greater 
degree  than  has  formerly  prevailed. 

The  superintendent  in  his  admirable  report  calls  attention 
to  the  results  of  the  parole  system  that  has  been  in  vogue  in 
this  school  for  eight  years.  In  his  report  to  the  trustees  in 
1914  he  says: — 

Boys  and  girls  whose  mental  and  moral  defectiveness  is  not  extreme, 
who  have  profited  by  a  period  of  institutional  education  and  care,  who 
have,  perhaps,  been  tided  over  a  few  critical  years  in  their  Hves,  ■ —  these, 
we  are  reasonably  hopeful,  may  do  fairly  well  in  the  community  provided 
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we  carry  institution  supervision  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  good  \'isitor, 
while  also  having  them  report  to  the  institution  at  certain  periods.  I 
beheve  this  is  one  method  whereby  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded  can 
extend  its  work  and  bring  a  larger  number  of  feeble-minded  under  super- 
'vdsion  than  can  be  maintained  Avithin  the  institution  grounds. 

Dr.  Wallace's  suggestion  appealed  to  the  trustees  and  he 
was  authorized  to  put  it  in  force  at  once.  From  that  time 
the  plan  has  steadily  developed  until  now  about  10  per  cent 
of  our  enrollment  is  on  the  list  of  paroled  inmates  under  the 
special  supervision  of  two  social  workers.  Many  inmates 
have  been  discharged  from  the  institution  after  a  sufficient 
trial  to  show  that  they  might  be  trusted  in  the  community. 
Very  few  have  been  returned  to  the  school,  thus  showing  the 
good  judgment  exercised  in  selecting  the  candidates  for  parole. 
The  pecuniary  results  of  the  plan  appear  in  the  superintendent's 
report.  The  scheme  has  come  to  stay  and  is  worthy  of  further 
encouragement. 

The  problem  of  the  defective  delinquent,  or  the  criminal 
defective,  is  still  a  serious  menace  to  the  school.  The  feeble- 
minded children  having  criminal  tendencies  are  akin  to  the 
criminal  insane.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  age  and  degree  of  de- 
ficiency. The  ordinary  insane  individual  is  protected  from 
the  criminal  insane  and  why  should  not  the  ordinary  feeble- 
minded child  receive  the  same  protection?  While  both  classes 
are  defective,  yet  they  require  entirely  different  treatment  and 
oversight.  The  destruction  of  our  large  dairy  barn  last  winter 
is  an  expensive  object  lesson,  showing  the  necessity  of  separat- 
ing these  two  classes  and  placing  the  criminal  delinquent  under 
stricter  oversight  than  is  practicable  in  a  school  for  the  feeble- 
minded. A  law  for  this  purpose  was  enacted  some  years  ago, 
but  no  appropriation  has  ever  been  made  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  In  view  of  past  experience  it  would  seem  to  be  highly 
desirable  to  carry  out  the  law. 

The  trustees  fully  endorse  the  superintendent's  recommenda- 
tion for  a  more  rigid  specialization  in  the  school.  It  is  de- 
signed for  the  care  and  training  of  the  feeble-minded  only  and 
should  not  be  made  a  dumping  ground  for  other  charges  of 
the  State.  The  fact  should  be  impressed  upon  the  public 
that  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded  is  not  a  penal  institution 
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for  the  punishment  of  its  inmates.  This  Commonwealth  does 
not  punish  irresponsible  defectives.  It  aims  to  train  and 
develop  them  to  an  extent  that  will  permit  them  to  live  in 
the  community  with  reasonable  safety  to  all  concerned.  The 
school  for  feeble-minded  is  a  part  of  the  body  politic,  as  is  the 
common  school  or  the  school  for  backward  children.  It 
should  engage  the  interest  of  the  people  to  a  larger  degree 
than  prevails  at  present.  It  is  a  misfortune,  not  a  disgrace, 
to  be  feeble-minded,  and  the  victims  should  receive  reasonable 
care  and  consideration.  The  former  prejudice  against  these 
institutions  in  the  community  is  passing  away,  and  the  rela- 
tions between  the  public  and  the  Wrentham  State  School  are 
pleasant  and  satisfactory. 

As  retarded  development  of  the  child  naturally  falls  under 
the  notice  of  the  family  physician  early,  it  behooves  him  to  be 
■prepared  to  recognize  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  such  defect 
that  he  may  be  able  to  take  proper  measures  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  situation.  The  medical  schools  have  an  im- 
portant duty  in  this  matter.  The  schools  for  feeble-minded 
in  this  State  have  done  good  work  in  this  direction  by  inviting 
medical  societies  and  individual  physicians  to  the  schools  to 
study  the  various  grades  of  defectives  and  their  treatment. 
During  the  past  year  the  Wrentham  school  has  entertained 
the  Norfolk  District  and  the  Thurber  Medical  societies,  the 
superintendents  of  schools  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State,  the  Rotary  Club  and  the  American  Society  for  the 
Study  of  the  Feeble-Minded,  and  has  shown  them  the  work  of 
the  institution  in  all  departments. 

Committees  and  individuals  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  are  frequent  visitors  at  the  Wrentham  school  to 
examine  the  institution  in  all  its  details  to  assist  them  in 
organizing  similar  schools  in  their  home  States.  During  the 
summer  the  superintendent  again  spent  his  vacation  in  the 
south  and  gave  valuable  assistance  in  the  construction,  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  institutions  for  feeble-minded 
in  Tennessee  and  Louisiana.  These  services  are  highly  appre- 
ciated and  go  far  in  demonstrating  the  importance  of  rendering 
the  lives  of  these  unfortunate  defectives  as  useful  and  happy 
as  their  conditions  will  permit. 
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The   following   improvements    are    essential    for   the    proper 
development  of  the  school  and  should  receive  early  attention :  — 

1.  Industrial  building  for  boys. 

2.  Central  storehouse  for  goods  now  scattered  about  in  various  buildings. 

3.  Three  employees'  homes. 

4.  A  garage. 

5.  Extension  of  the  filtration  plant  for  proper  drainage. 

6.  Contagious  hospital. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALBERT  L.   HARWOOD,  Chairman, 
ELLERTON  JAMES,  Secretary, 
MARY  STEWART  SCOTT, 
GEORGE  W.  GAY,  M.D., 
PATRICK  J.  LYNCH, 
SARAH  LAWRENCE, 
HERBERT  PARSONS, 

Trustees. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  of 
the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 

The  movement  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows :  — 

Number  present  Nov.  30,  1920      .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  1,262 

Number  absent  Nov.  30,  1920 162 

Admissions  during  the  year .312 

Discharged 105 

Deaths 14 

Daily  average  number  present       . 1,316 

Absent  Nov.  30,  1921 209 

Present  Nov.  30,  1921 1,304 

Of  the  1,304  present,  500  are  males  and  804  females. 
Of  the  208  admissions  during  the  year,  the  following  table 
gives  the  ages  in  five-year  periods :  — 


Admissions  during  the  Year,  Dec.  1,  1920,  to  Nov.  30,  1921. 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals 


Under  5  years 
5  to  10  years 
10  to  15  years 
15  to  20  years 
20  to  25  years 
25  to  30  years 
30  to  35  years 
35  to  40  years 
Totals      . 


5 

3 

8 

15 

38 

53 

29 

54 

83 

14 

28 

42 

4 

9 

13 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

208 


The  health  of  our  population  has  been  exceptionally  good 
throughout  the  year.  We  have  suffered  from  no  serious 
epidemics,  and  have  been  very  free  from  the  minor  illnesses 
so  common  to  children. 
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In  a  well-regulated  school  of  this  kind  preventative  medicine 
comes  into  its  own.  Here  is  supplied  a  bountiful  nutritious 
diet;  regular  hours  and  exercise  are  an  established  rule;  and 
in  attendance  are  physicians  trained  in  the  care  of  children 
who  quickly  recognize  minor  physical  disturbances  and  who, 
by  giving  the  indicated  treatment,  prevent  serious  illness  and 
promote  general  good  health.  In  this  connection  it  is  im- 
possible to  overemphasize  the  importance  of  attention  to 
teeth,  the  removal  of  diseased  tonsils  and  adenoids,  the  treat- 
ment of  purulent  ears,  the  refraction  of  eyes,  the  care  of 
chapped  hands,  and  the  immediate  care  of  all  abrasions  of 
the  skin.  By  the  removal  of  these  minor  troubles  the  pupil 
is  placed  in  the  way  of  health,  and  thereby  in  a  position  to 
enjoy  life  and  make  either  physical  or  mental  progress,  or 
happily  both. 

To  those  who  believe  that  the  ordinary  feeble-minded  person 
may  live  a  happy  life  in  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded,  and 
who  daily  strive  to  prevent  the  children  from  becoming  further 
institutionalized  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  major  activi- 
ties of  an  institution  should  have  to  do  with  food,  clothing, 
cleanliness,  education,  industry  and  recreation. 

The  first  three  are  essential  to  the  attainment  of  that  well- 
being  which  makes  an  individual  fit  to  take  advantage  of  the 
remaining  three. 

Food  to  an  institution  medical  staff  must  mean  more  than 
so  many  calories.  Eating,  as  applied  to  an  institution  popu- 
lation, must  mean  more  than  merely  feeding.  The  social 
side  of  eating  must  be  emphasized.  In  an  institution  great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  foods  rich  in  nutri- 
tional values.  It  should  be  carefully  stored,  and  in  a  cleanly 
manner;  cooked  in  a  clean,  attractive  kitchen  by  people 
who  are  truly  interested  in  the  children,  and  who  believe 
that  food  cooked  in  large  quantities  can  be  made  as  palatable 
as  if  cooked  in  small  quantities.  Finally,  it  should  be  served 
in  attractive  dining  rooms  in  the  buildings  in  which  the 
children  live,  thereby  fostering  the  social  instinct  and  in- 
creasing the  interest  in  the  building  which  is  home  to  them. 
Thus  food,  through  the  ready  and  pleasant  medium  of  the  meal 
hour,  may  be  made  an  effective  agent  to  show  the  staff's  in- 
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terest  in  the  children  and  to  disseminate  happiness  and  good 
cheer  throughout  the  whole  institution. 

Clothing  an  institution  population  must  also  be  interpreted 
by  the  staff  in  its  broadest  sense.  The  amount  of  body  heat 
that  a  garment  will  conserve  is  not  its  only  measurement  of 
value.  During  the  progress  of  the  race,  clothing  has  been  a 
constant  medium  of  artistic  expression.  Attractive  clothing 
has  always  been  a  source  of  joy  and  satisfaction  to  its  pos- 
sessor and  pleasure  to  his  friends  and  associates.  This  interest 
is  especially  strong  in  children  and  young  people.  Since  the 
character  trait  of  personal  adornment  is  so  fundamental  and 
so  dominant  must  we  not  regard  it  highly,  therefore,  if  we  are 
desirous  of  making  the  children  happy?  Why  detach  institu- 
tion children  and  set  up  a  false  standard  of  clothing  for  them? 
On  the  contrary,  should  we  not,  as  far  as  possible,  provide 
them  with  the  small,  decorative  articles  of  clothing  such  as  all 
children  everywhere  like  to  possess? 

Cleanliness  must  be  maintained  on  a  high  plane  if  an  insti- 
tution is  to  do  creditable  work.  In  the  care  of  children  in  an 
institution  personal  body  cleanliness  is  not  sufficient.  Their 
whole  environment  must  be  clean  and  sanitary  as  well.  This 
means  their  dormitories,  their  play  rooms,  the  toys  with  which 
they  play,  the  school  and  industrial  rooms,  the  storerooms, 
dining  rooms,  kitchens  and  laundry,  the  playgrounds  and 
campus  must  all  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 

Therefore,  when  institution  children  have  been  well  fed  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  when  they  have  been  suitably  and 
prettily  clothed,  when  they  and  their  surroundings  are  kept 
clean  and  wholesome,  when  as  far  as  is  possible  all  their  physical 
defects  have  been  corrected,  they  are  then  in  the  most  favorable 
condition  to  receive  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  educa- 
tional, industrial  and  recreational  activities  of  the  institution. 

Education  in  a  well-ordered  school  for  the  feeble-minded  is 
indeed  comprehensive.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  the  pupil  in 
a  school  for  the  feeble-minded  is  not  more  handicapped  than 
his  normal  brother.  For  not  only  are  the  usual  schoolroom 
subjects  of  the  kindergarten,  primary  and  intermediate  grades 
taught,  but  also  required  supplementary  courses  in  physical 
culture,    games,    music,    domestic    science,    woodworking,    and 
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hand  and  sense  training;  also  the  various  occupational  in- 
dustries such  as  organized  classes  in  housework,  kitchen  and 
laundry  work,  canning  fruit  and  vegetables,  painting,  car- 
pentry and  construction  work,  horticulture  and  farming. 

The  industrial  activities  are  carried  on  as  a  part  of  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  educational  work  of  the  school.  I  shall 
not,  therefore,  treat  them  separately  any  further  than  to  say 
that  industrial  opportunities  are  afforded  the  pupils  sufficient 
to  prepare  them  to  earn  their  livelihood  whenever  their  mental 
and  character  improvement  warrants  their  leaving  the  insti- 
tution, always,  of  course,  under  proper  supervision. 

The  recreational  must  always  be  a  dominant  note  where 
there  is  so  much  young  life,  and  the  successful  staff  must  ever 
be  young  in  spirit  and  in  sympathy  and  accord  with  the 
vitality  and  exuberance  of  youth.  Ample  means  must  be 
provided  whereby  the  children  and  young  people  may  express 
themselves  to  the  end  that  a  healthful  upbuilding  of  character 
may  be  the  result.  Accordingly  our  children  are  given  every 
opportunity  to  play  baseball  and  the  other  competitive  games, 
of  which  there  are  one  hundred  and  fourteen  different  ones 
played.  We  have  moving  pictures,  dances  and  music;  a  vic- 
trola  is  provided  for  every  building  and  a  piano  for  every 
girls'  building.  Plenty  of  games  and  toys  are  furnished  for 
every  building,  and  for  each  building  a  playground  is  equipped 
with  swings  and  teeter-boards.  There  is  also  a  good  central 
playground  for  competitive  games  and  special  out-of-door 
features.  Birthday  parties  at  which  birthday  cake  and  ice 
cream  are  always  served  are  given  once  a  month  for  the 
young  children,  and  parties  are  given  by  the  various  buildings 
once  a  week  during  the  winter  season.  We  also  have  a  number 
of  outings  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  go  home  during 
the  summer  vacation  period.  These  outings  are  planned  to 
suit  the  mental  and  physical  needs  of  the  children  and  vary 
from  a  short  automobile  ride  for  the  frail  ones  to  longer  rides 
with  picnic  lunches  for  the  stronger  boys  and  girls,  and  finally, 
for  the  more  trustworthy  adults,  a  whole  day  at  Nantasket 
Beach.  Added  to  this  is  the  celebration  of  the  various  holi- 
days throughout  the  year.  There  are  three  chief  holidays  for 
our  children.     The  first  is  the  Fourth  of  July,  for  which  there 
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is  always  a  program  filled  with  pleasure,  ending  with  fireworks 
in  the  evening.  The  next  is  the  annual  fair  day,  when  a 
creditable  country  fair  is  held.  This  is  essentially  the  children's 
day  for  it  is  their  work  that  fills  the  booths  and  to  them  are 
the  many  prizes  awarded.  Last  of  all  comes  the  Christmas 
celebration,  which,  filled  with  Christmas  joy,  lasts  a  whole  week. 

As  a  result  of  our  care  and  training  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  a  considerable  number  of  our  pupils  are  qualifying  for 
parole  and  are  being  established  in  the  community,  in  most 
cases  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner.  From  our  social  worker's 
report  on  another  page  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  now  caring 
for  110  girls  and  boys  in  the  community  on  active  parole.  A 
number  whom  it  was  considered  unnecessary  to  further  continue 
under  the  supervision  of  the  school  have  been  discharged  from 
parole,  some  of  whom  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  place  on  their 
own  responsibility,  and  others,  where  the  supervision  seemed 
adequate,  have  been  discharged  in  care  of  their  relatives. 

If  the  subject  of  parole  for  the  feeble-minded  be  considered 
from  the  financial  viewpoint  alone,  it  must  be  deemed  a 
success.  Considering  the  active  parole  cases  alone  a  saving  is 
effected  to  the  Commonwealth  of  $90,000  for  housing  and  an 
annual  saving  of  approximately  $35,000  for  maintenance.  Not 
only  is  this  large  sum  of  money  being  saved  to  the  Common- 
wealth, but  these  individuals,  through  the  training  that  they 
received  at  the  school,  have  become  producers  in  the  com- 
munity. Most  of  them  have  become  regular  wage  earners 
and  many  of  them  are  assisting  materially  in  the  support  of 
their  families,  while  others  are  not  only  supporting  themselves 
in  a  reputable  manner  but  have  started  bank  accounts.  The 
financial  consideration  of  this  question  of  parole  though  in- 
teresting is,  to  my  mind,  relatively  unimportant  when  com- 
pared with  the  fact  that  we  are  assisting  these  people  whom 
we  have  trained  to  a  broader  and  fuller  life. 

If,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  last  annual  report,  this  school  is 
to  progress  as  an  educational  institution,  it  must  become  more 
highly  specialized.  It  must  not  be  made  an  asylum  for  the 
misfits  and  unclassified  individuals  in  the  community.  I 
believe  that  the  school  should  become  more  and  more  an 
educational   institution  for  feeble-minded   children   only.     The 
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adult,  custodial  cases  retained  should  be  of  those  who  cannot 
be  successfully  paroled  or  discharged  to  their  parents  and  then 
only  in  numbers  sufficient  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
institution.  The  old,  infirm  and  low-grade  feeble-minded,  I  be- 
lieve, could  be  cared  for  more  satisfactorily  and  economically  in  a 
special  institution  organized  on  a  medical  nursing  basis,  leaving 
the  specialized,  highly  equipped  school  for  the  children.  The 
reason  that  I  say  "more  economically"  is  not  that  I  believe 
such  an  institution  could  be  maintained  at  a  lower  per  capita 
cost,  but  because  so  many  children  in  this  Commonwealth  are 
now  being  deprived  of  the  educational  advantages  which  are 
their  due  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  strictly  custodial 
cases  now  in  the  institution. 

The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  the  defective  delinquent 
class  in  the  institution  is  becoming  an  increasingly  wasteful 
burden.  The  institution  can  do  them  no  good,  while  they  do 
the  ordinary  feeble-minded  children  who  are  the  inmates  for 
whom  the  school  was  created  incalculable  harm  by  robbing 
them  of  a  large  share  of  the  attention,  interest  and  energy  of 
the  staff.  The  criminal  tendencies  of  this  class  were  well 
illustrated  by  the  loss  of  our  dairy  barn,  which  was  set  on 
fire  by  delinquent  inmates  and  burned  last  winter. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  by  all  forward  looking  States 
that  in  the  care  of  the  insane  the  ordinary  insane  patients 
must  be  protected  from  the  criminal  insane.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  making  special  institutional  provision  for  the  latter 
class.  Yet  in  this  Commonwealth,  which  was  the  leader  in 
making  this  special  provision  for  the  care  of  the  criminal 
insane,  the  criminal  feeble-minded  are  still  freely  committed 
to  our  schools  for  the  feeble-minded. 

An  institution  for  the  feeble-minded,  if  well  managed,  is  a 
community  comparable  to  a  small  town  humming  with  activi- 
ties. It  is  well  known  how  one  criminal  will  terrorize  a  town, 
disorganize  its  activities  and  disturb  the  law-abiding  citizens. 
The  law-abiding  citizens  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  be 
protected  from  the  depredations  of  the  criminal.  The  feeble- 
minded children  entrusted  to  our  care  have  as  good  a  right  to 
be  protected  from  the  criminal  feeble-minded.  I  believe  that 
our  children's  inability  to  protect  themselves  from  the  harmful 
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influence  of  this  delinquent  class  is  a  challenge  to  our  spirit 
of  fair  play  and  our  desire  to  protect  the  weak.  In  justice  to 
the  feeble-minded  children  some  action  should  be  taken  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  to  remove  this  delinquent  class  from 
the  schools  for  the  feeble-minded. 

The  physical  requirements  for  a  well-equipped  institution 
are  gradually  being  acquired.  The  assembly  hall,  girls'  in- 
dustrial building  and  the  cold-storage  plant  are  all  under  con- 
struction and  no  doubt  will  be  finished  and  occupied  before 
the  close  of  another  year.  Progress  is  also  being  made  in  the 
erection  of  a  new  dairy  barn.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of 
a  6  by  6  foot  concrete  steam  tunnel  has  been  built;  a  75- 
kilowatt  generator,  a  high-pressure  fire  pump  and  a  hot-water 
heater  have  been  furnished  for  the  power  house  and  will  be 
installed  at  an  early  date.  A  good  tool  house  has  been  erected 
and  is  being  used  temporarily  as  a  stable  for  the  cows,  pend- 
ing erection  of  the  dairy  barn. 

Much  has  been  done  toward  beautifying  and  improving  the 
grounds  by  grading,  clearing  the  groves,  resurfacing  the  roads, 
and  planting  vines  and  shrubs. 

The  colony  of  boys  at  the  site  of  the  new  institution  at 
Belchertown  has  raised  large  quantities  of  farm  produce  for 
the  home  school  at  Wrentham  and  are  materially  assisting 
w^ith  the  new  construction. 

For  the  history  of  the  year's  work  in  the  schools,  social 
service,  dental  hygiene,  and  the  examination  of  children  in 
the  public  schools,  I  refer  you  with  pleasure  to  the  reports  of 
the  heads  of  these  departments. 

Dr.  Franklin  H.  Perkins,  assistant  superintendent,  resigned 
on  October  15  to  take  up  work  with  the  Department  of  Mental 
Diseases.  He  began  his  service  here  as  assistant  physician 
(the  first  to  occupy  this  position)  in  May,  1910.  He  was 
later  promoted  to  the  office  of  assistant  superintendent.  In 
his  leaving  the  service  the  children  have  lost  a  sincere  friend, 
the  employees  a  strong  and  considerate  officer,  and  the  superin- 
tendent an  exceptional,  well-qualified  and  able  assistant. 

Mrs.  Johanna  Lillyman's  (social  service  worker)  resignation 
was  accepted  with  regret.  It  was  through  her  efforts  that  the 
parole  system  was  so  successfully  established. 
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Dr.  Genevieve  Gustin  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of 
assistant  physician. 

Miss  AHce  Raymond  has  been  appointed  social  worker. 

Miss  Madehne  Barlow  and  Miss  Ruth  Prouty  have  been 
appointed  psychological  workers. 

The  work  of  the  consulting  specialists  has  been  noteworthy 
not  only  in  the  painstaking  high-class  character  of  work  per- 
formed, but  also  in  the  benefit  received  by  the  children  in  the 
correction  of  physical  defects. 

Religious  services  have  been  conducted  in  an  impressive, 
effective  manner  on  Sundays  throughout  the  year.  Both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen  have  responded  heartily  to 
all  sick  calls,  and  have  administered  in  every  way  possible  to 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  children. 

I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fine  response  that  the 
towns  of  Wrentham  and  Franklin  made  through  their  fire  de- 
partments when  we  asked  for  assistance  at  the  time  the  dairy 
barn  was  burned.  The  men  from  both  towns  worked  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  and  did  everything  possible  to  save 
the  property. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Wrentham  townspeople  for  continued 
courtesies  shown  the  school.  Especially  are  we  grateful  to 
them  for  their  assistance  in  making  our  annual  fair  so  success- 
ful. They  attend  this  fair  in  large  numbers  and  do  the  judging 
of  all  exhibits. 

For  the  high-grade  services  of  our  conscientious  staff  of 
physicians,  our  loyal  and  efficient  officers  and  teachers,  our 
kind-hearted  and  thoughtful  attendants  and,  in  fact,  to  all 
employees,  fellow  workers  in  the  same  cause  to  make  a  little 
world  of  happiness  and  improvement  for  the  children  under 
our  care,  I  express  my  appreciation. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees,  for  their  response  at  all  times, 
their  continued  wise  counsel,  suggestions  and  advice,  I  express 
my  thanks. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  L.  WALLACE, 

Superintendent. 
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SCHOOL  REPORT. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for 
the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 

The  total  number  of  children  attending  the  school  during 
the  year  has  been  779,  divided  as  follows :  — 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Training  classes 

83 

98 

181 

Kindergarten  classes 

24 

20 

44 

Primary  classes 

130 

178 

308 

Intermediate  classes 

70 

80 

150 

Music  department,  vocal  classes  .        . 

200 

258 

458 

Choirs 

16 

24 

40 

Glee  Club 

- 

12 

12 

Orchestra 

- 

24 

24 

Piano     .        .        ; 

- 

16 

16 

Domestic  science 

- 

106 

106 

Wood  working 

200 

- 

200 

Physical  training 

218 

280 

498 

In  our  training  classes  the  teachers  have  worked  earnestly 
and  faithfully  to  bring  to  these  little  children  the  first  steps 
in  our  scheme  of  education.  It  is  in  these  classes  that  we  do 
our  most  important  work,  ■ —  that  of  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos  in  the  child's  mind.  Our  little  hospital  classes  have 
shown  great  improvement,  many  who  cannot  walk  or  talk  are 
able,  by  the  expression  on  their  little  faces,  to  let  the  teacher 
know  that  the  blocks  are  not  properly  matched  as  to  color  or 
form.  In  the  more  advanced  training  classes  the  children 
have  made  satisfactory  progress;  habits  of  personal  cleanliness 
and  order  are  taught  here.  If  a  little  one  is  not  suitably  or 
properly  dressed,  there  is  no  place  for  him  in  the  class.  Much 
of  the  work  of  these  classes  is  done  by  imitation,  because  it  is 
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natural  for  a  child  to  imitate.  We  have  been  able  to  advance 
9  boys  and  8  girls  from  these  classes  to  the  kindergarten. 

We  have  two  classes  daily  of  boys  and  girls  in  our  kinder- 
garten. We  feel  that  here  the  gap  between  the  training  classes 
and  the  primary  department  is  filled.  The  graduate  of  the 
training  class  is  not  launched  at  once  into  the  routine  of  the 
schoolrooms.  Exercises  of  color  and  form  are  carried  on.  The 
play  spirit  is  fostered  by  means  of  finger  play,  games  and 
songs.  Froebel's  gifts  are  used  as  a  basis  of  instructions,  sup- 
plemented by  the  usual  kindergarten  occupations. 

The  work  in  the  primary  rooms  has  been  successful  in 
teaching  the  little  children  the  fundamentals  of  reading, 
writing  and  number  work.  Much  hand  work,  cutting,  coloring 
and  pasting  is  done.  In  the  intermediate  rooms  the  work  of 
the  primary  department  has  been  carried  on.  The  children 
show  much  progress  in  reading,  penmanship  and  hand  work. 
History  and  geography,  as  separate  subjects,  are  taught  in 
these  rooms.  During  the  year  the  boys  have  done  some  excel- 
lent vellum  work.  They  have  made  binders  to  supply  the 
ofiice  and  various  departments,  also  desk  blotter  pads  for 
teachers'  desks  in  the  school  building.  They  have  made 
posters  for  their  buildings,  doing  the  printing  and  decorating 
by  hand.  The  girls  have  kept  the  Hbrary  books  in  repair. 
One  period  a  week  has  been  devoted  to  teaching  the  girls  the 
simple  stitches  of  hand  sewing.  In  these  classes  we  aim  to 
prepare  the  girls  for  more  advanced  work  in  the  mending  and 
sewing  rooms. 

The  model  store  has  been  a  great  help  in  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic,  both  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  classes.  It 
is  surprising  how  little  idea  many  of  our  children  have  regard- 
ing the  current  prices  of  common  articles.  With  the  use  of 
paper  money  we  have  a  system  of  store  keeping  which  is  of 
much  benefit  to  all. 

The  work  of  the  physical  training  classes  is  one  of  utmost 
importance.  Here,  daily,  the  slow,  sluggish  children  are  given 
active  work.  They  are  made  to  run,  jump,  catch  and  throw 
the  medicine  ball,  and  play  active  games  of  all  kinds.  There 
are  also  drills  with  dumb  bells,  wands  and  Indian  clubs,  calling 
for  attention,  alertness  and  co-ordination.  For  those  of  a 
higher  grade,  dancing,  both  social  and  aesthetic,  is  taught  for 
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poise  and  grace.  Fencing  has  proved  a  help  in  gaining  quick- 
ness of  action,  both  for  boys  and  girls.  Apparatus  work  with 
the  buck,  horse,  parallel  bars,  boom  and  stall  bars  is  taught, 
demanding  the  co-ordination  of  mind  and  muscle.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  class  work  in  the  gymnasium,  each  teacher 
spends  forty-five  minutes  daily  in  two  of  the  buildings,  where 
the  children  are  unable  to  come  out.  In  these  classes  active 
work  is  given,  as  marching  with  the  drum  or  piano,  running, 
jumping  and  singing  games.  In  the  spring  and  fall  the  boys' 
classes  are  held  out  of  doors  whenever  possible,  and  baseball 
games,  races  and  competitive  games  are  organized  between  the 
various  classes. 

The  music  classes  afford  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  the 
boys  and  girls.  Many  who  are  the  slowest  in  the  school 
classes  come  here  and  sing  with  much  enjoyment.  We  draw 
upon  these  classes  for  material  for  entertainments,  Sunday 
services,  moving  pictures,  dances  and  exhibitions.  In  addition 
to  the  classes  in  vocal  music  we  have  an  orchestra  of  twenty 
pieces,  choirs  for  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  services,  a 
Glee  Club  of  twelve  girls,  and  classes  for  string  and  wind 
instruments.  In  these  classes  we  teach  new  girls  who,  we 
hope,  will  later  be  able  to  join  the  orchestra.  The  piano 
classes  are  also  worthy  of  mention.  Many  girls  who  have 
received  instruction  in  these  classes  are  now  able  to  provide 
entertainment  in  their  buildings  during  the  evening  social  hour. 

Housekeeping  in  all  its  phases  is  taught  in  the  domestic 
science  class.  We  try  to  make  good  housekeepers  of  our  girls. 
They  are  taught  that  there  is  a  place  for  everything,  and  every- 
thing should  be  in  its  place.  There  is  a  proper  way  to  wash 
dishes;  a  proper  way  to  sweep  and  dust;  a  proper  way  to  set 
a  table;  a  proper  way  to  prepare  and  serve  a  meal.  These 
duties  are  a  part  of  the  domestic  training  our  girls  receive. 
The  food  prepared  in  this  room  is  served  in  the  dining  rooms, 
sometimes  by  the  girls  themselves.  During  the  late  summer 
and  early  fall  these  classes  worked  in  the  canning  house, 
canning  30,000  quarts  of  vegetables. 

The  boys  get  their  practical  hand  work  in  the  sloyd  room. 
Here,  with  wood,  hammer  and  nails,  they  are  allowed,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  trained  teacher,  to  put  into  being  their  own 
ideas.     If  it  is  possible,  each  boy  is  allowed  to  make  something 
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that  he  wants.  Many  of  the  toys  used  in  the  buildings  are 
made  in  this  room.  They  also  make  necktie  holders,  pen 
trays,  book  racks,  small  tables  and  foot  stools.  In  the  winter 
many  bird  houses  are  made,  and  in  the  spring  the  boys  are 
taken  out  to  put  them  in  place. 

The  teachers,  working  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  have 
trained  the  children  and  produced  several  entertainments.  At 
Christmas  we  gave  "Uncle  Eben's  Christmas."  Later  in  the 
year  we  gave  a  concert  by  the  Glee  Club  and  orchestra,  a 
series  of  tableaux  called  "Pictures  in  the  Fire,"  and  an  enter- 
tainment consisting  of  drills,  songs  and  dances. 

On  July  4  we  gave  our  annual  one-ring  circus,  in  which  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  children  took  part,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  usual  program  of  sports. 

The  school  library  is  cared  for  and  distributed  by  the 
teachers.  We  have  a  well-selected  library  of  eighteen  hundred 
volumes  for  the  children's  reading.  We  find  our  best  readers 
among  the  boys.  Often  a  boy,  who  himself  is  unable  to  read, 
will  come  to  the  library  to  get  a  book  so  that  another  boy  may 
read  to  him.  In  the  school  we  try  to  encourage  home  reading 
by  suggesting  books  to  be  read  or  reading  aloud  selections 
from  interesting  books.  In  the  same  way  the  victrola  records 
are  distributed  through  the  school.  These  are  changed  at 
certain  times,  and  we  try  to  send  each  department  a  few 
records  for  entertainment  and  a  few  for  dancing.  That  the 
children  enjoy  this  form  of  entertainment  is  manifested  by 
the  fact  that  the  victrolas  are  constantly  to  be  heard  in  some 
corner  of  the  institution. 

Our  sixth  annual  fair  and  festival  was  held  the  latter  part 
of  September.  From  sunrise  until  sunset  the  athletic  field 
presented  a  gala  appearance,  flags  flying,  color  everywhere. 
This  year  our  arrangement  of  the  field  was  that  of  a  hollow 
square,  with  attractions  on  either  side  of  the  field,  the  in- 
dustrial activities  along  the  back,  and  stock,  poultry  and 
swine  across  the  front.  The  industrial  activities  were  well 
represented,  the  laundry,  kitchen,  bakery,  sewing  room,  mend- 
ing room,  shoe  repairing,  painting  and  agricultural  departments 
having  on  exhibition  excellent  specimens  of  their  work.  The 
several  hand-work  rooms  had  most  credible  displays  of  cloth 
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weaving,  rug  making,  basket  making,  machine  knitting, 
crocheting,  tatting  and  embroidery.  The  boys  had  an  excel- 
lent showing  of  brushes  and  brooms,  toys,  "Kiddy  Kars"  and 
rocking  horses  that  they  had  made.  The  school  had  a  display 
of  its  work  arranged  according  to  grade.  During  the  after- 
noon these  activities  were  demonstrated  to  our  visitors,  the 
girls  actually  making  baskets,  weaving  towels  and  making 
sweaters  on  the  machines;  the  boys  tapping  shoes  and  making 
their  brooms.  The  domestic  science  classes  served  tea  through- 
out the  afternoon.  The  girls  who  care  for  the  little  children 
also  had  an  exhibit.  Each  girl  took  great  pride  in  having  her 
little  charge  as  carefully  and  prettily  dressed  as  possible,  and 
the  little  ones  certainly  did  credit  to  their  caretakers.  The 
metal  polishers  competed  for  the  best  polished  article,  faucets, 
fire  extinguishers  and  pails,  fairly  dazzling  the  judges  by  their 
brilliance.  Our  friends  from  the  village  very  kindly  acted  as 
judges,  and  were  most  painstaking  in  their  decisions  as  to 
which  article  deserved  the  blue,  red  or  yellow  ribbon  prize. 
During  the  morning  the  boys  enjoyed  the  attractions  on  one 
side  of  the  field,  while  the  girls  participated  in  those  on  the 
other  side.  The  latter  part  of  the '  afternoon  all  the  children 
formed  a  parade  and  marched  around  the  field  to  their  build- 
ings, their  smiling,  happy  faces  being  proof  of  the  success  of 
the  day. 

During  the  summer  months  the  work  of  the  playground 
teachers  is  of  much  importance  in  keeping  the  children  occupied 
and  happy.  The  teacher  visits  the  groves  where  the  smaller 
children  are  during  the  day.  Here  she  organizes  their  play, 
teaching  the  children  and  attendants  new  games  and  putting 
new  enthusiasm  into  the  old  ones.  On  days  when  the  weather 
will  not  permit  of  active  games,  stories  are  told,  songs  sung 
and  victrolas  are  played  to  the  groups  in  the  shade. 

The  picnics  are  helpful  in  holding  the  interest  of  the  older 
boys  and  girls  during  the  summer.  The  day  on  which  a 
picnic  is  to  be  held,  all  work  in  that  department  closes  at 
midafternoon,  and  one  and  all  go  to  the  picnic  field  for  a 
good  time.  Games  are  played  and  stories  told  until  supper 
time,  when  all  gather  in  the  shade  to  partake  of  a  picnic 
supper.     After  supper  the  girls  choose  to  dance,   so  they  all 
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go  to  the  assembly  hall,  where  they  dance  until  bedtime. 
The  boys  prefer  a  ball  game,  sometimes  a  picked  team  from 
the  home  building  plays  a  team  from  another  building. 

In  addition  to  our  picnics  here  at  home  each  department 
takes  small  groups  of  their  children  in  the  big  school  truck  to 
a  lake  about  fifteen  miles  distant.  This  of  course  is  the  big 
picnic  of  the  year,  and  is  looked  forward  to  and  planned  for 
months  in  advance.  Supper  is  served  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
after  which  they  sing  until  it  is  time  to  go  home.  They 
arrive  at  the  school  about  dark,  tired  but  happy. 

Saturday  afternoon  is  given  over  to  play  during  the  good 
weather.  Directly  after  dinner  all  children  go  to  the  athletic 
field  for  the  afternoon.  Here  ball  games  are  held  between  the 
different  buildings,  both  for  boys  and  girls.  Sometimes  a 
team  from  the  village  comes  up  to  play  our  boys.  Then  one 
and  all  gather  and  watch,  encouraging  our  team  with  cheers 
and  songs.  For  the  smaller  children  who  do  not  care  for 
baseball,  ring  games  are  played. 

Our  croquet  tournament  was  held  in  the  early  fall.  All 
summer  the  girls  had  been  practicing  for  the  event.  The  time 
between  supper  and  bedtime  usually  found  several  groups  on 
the  lawns  in  front  of  their  building,  playing  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  playground  teacher.  As  the  time  drew  near  much 
suppressed  enthusiasm  was  felt.  On  the  day  of  the  tourna- 
ment all  the  girls  assembled  on  the  lawn  to  witness  the  event. 
Three  games  were  played  at  the  same  time,  that  number  of 
courts  having  been  laid  off.  The  silver  loving  cup  has  been 
played  for  several  times;  each  time  it  had  gone  to  the  same 
building,  so  that  this  year  each  girl  was  determined  to  win  it 
for  her  building.  The  games  were  played  amid  shouts  and 
cheers  and  at  last  ''B  Building"  triumphantly  bore  the  clip 
from  the  field,  to  hold  the  place  of  honor  in  their  building  for 
at  least  a  year. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  state  that  the  success  of  the  school  year 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  faithful  work  and  co-operation  of 
the  teachers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PEARL  H.  LITTLEFIELD, 

Head  Teacher. 
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DENTIST'S   REPORT. 


To  the  Superivtendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  of  the 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 


Examinations 
Treatment  of  stomatitis 
Extractions,  permanent 
Extractions,  deciduous 
Pulp  treatment,  permanent 
Pulp  treatment,  deciduous 
Fillings,  permanent 
Fillings,  deciduous 
Prophylactic  treatment 
Silver  reduction  treatment 
Treatment  of  erupting  teeth 
Past  extraction  treatment 
Laboratory  hours  . 
Gold  crowns    . 


1,249 

181 

369 

308 

231 

5 

2,211 

111 

1,352 

344 

51 

225 

57 

14 


Porcelain  crowns 

13 

Local  anaesthesia    . 

183 

Vulcanite  dentures 

12 

Repaired  dentures 

27 

Bridges    . 

5 

X-rays     . 

202 

Lanced  abscess 

6 

Ground  teeth 

26 

Repaired  bridges 

4 

Total  patients 

2,645 

New  patients  . 

131 

Dismissals 

1,162 

Total  operating  ho 

urs 

1,490 

The  earnest  and  painstaking  attention  given  to  mouth 
hygiene  throughout  the  school  has,  in  my  opinion,  helped 
materially  to  reduce  the  number  of  extractions  and  other 
operations  of  a  more  or  less  painful  nature  so  often  found 
necessary  in  similar  communities  where  such  serious  considera- 
tion has  not  been  given  the  toothbrush. 

For  the  past  tw^o  years  at  our  annual  fair  the  oral  hygiene 
booth  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  features.  Here  are 
distributed  clean  teeth  awards  in  the  form  of  button  or  ribbon 
of  neat  design,  suitably  inscribed,  to  those  children  who 
throughout  the  year  have  been  faithful  in  keeping  their  teeth 
clean.  Each  year  this  award  has  been  changed  as  to  form  and 
color  so  that  the  idea  does  not  grow  "stale"  nor  the  en- 
thusiasm lag.  At  our  last  fair  over  two-thirds  of  our  children 
merited  these  aw^ards.  This  shows  an  aroused  interest  and  a 
desire  to  attain  higher  standards  of  mouth  hygiene. 
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Another  great  aid  in  the  conservation  of  the  teeth  of  our 
children  has  been  silver  reduction  treatments  whereby  carious 
tooth  structure  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  finely  divided 
silver,  thus  permitting  insertion  of  a  permanent  fiUing  rather 
than  treatment  of  the  roots  or  extraction. 

Our  system  of  making  appointments  insures  each  patient 
against  being  overlooked.  The  appointment  slip,  upon  which 
are  name  of  patient,  building,  date  and  hour  of  appointment, 
is  sent  out  one  day  ahead  of  appointment.  This  slip  is  returned 
with  patient  when  appointment  takes  place  and  is  checked  on 
our  appointment  book  and  population  list.  The  appointment 
date  is  also  placed  on  the  record  card  in  pencil  at  the  time 
of  making  appointment.  Notations  of  this  character  on  the 
card  also  permit  me  to  determine  at  a  glance  appointment 
date,  work  necessary,  or  whether  patient  is  dismissed.  Special 
"follow-up"  cases  are  indicated  on  the  record  card  by  certain 
signals  visible  at  once  upon  opening  our  file.  This  acts  as  a 
constant  reminder. 

A  list  is  kept  of  those  patients  requiring  prosthetic  restora- 
tions. These  pieces  are  constructed  as  required  and  regularly 
examined.  This  service  is  greatly  appreciated  by  most  of 
those  patients  requiring  it. 

Stomatitis  of  the  Vincent's  angina  type  is  rare;  when  it 
does  occur,  the  patient  is  placed  on  proper  diet  in  the  hospital, 
where  potassium  chlorate  in  conjunction  with  potassium  per- 
manganate and  hospital  care  produce  very  gratifying  results. 

The  X-ray  apparatus  has  been  of  inestimable  value  as  an 
aid  in  diagnosing  doubtful  and  obscure  conditions,  as  well  as 
in  root  canal  treatment.  Canal  fillings  are  checked  up  by 
this  means. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  your  co-operation  and  that  of  the 
assistant  physicians  has  been  most  encouraging  and  has  been 
greatly  appreciated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  A.  NASH,  D.M.D. 
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SOCIAL  WORKER'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  of 
the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921. 

The  work  of  the  social  service  department  during  the  past 
year  has  had  to  do  particularly  with  the  parole  sj^stem.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  worker  to  make  home  and  social  investigations 
and  submit  reports  of  these  investigations  to  the  superintendent 
and  trustees  for  consideration  and  decision.  After  the  actual 
parole  of  children  from  the  school,  the  work  of  the  visitor  is  to 
give  them  general  supervision  in  the  community.  The  assist- 
ance of  social  agencies,  of  the  clergy,  of  employers  and  of  other 
individuals  is  often  enlisted.  Bimonthly  reports  of  the  chil- 
dren's progress  are  required  from  the  employers,  parents  and 
other  persons  responsible  for  their  welfare.  Personal  reports 
at  the  school  by  the  children  are  also  required.  An  important 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  parole  of  these  children  seems  to  be 
the  continuation  of  their  feeling  of  responsibility  toward  the 
school.  Frequent  visits  by  the  worker  to  the  children  in  the 
community  are  made.  If  close  contact  can  be  maintained 
between  the  school  and  those  on  parole  by  means  of  their 
regular  reports  at  school  and  also  by  their  less  formal,  friendly 
visits  back  to  the  school,  together  with  the  personal  visits  of 
the  worker  to  them  in  the  community,  much  will  be  done 
toward  helping  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  attempt  at  adjust- 
ment to  community  life. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  110  children  on  parole  in 
different  parts  of  the  State.  Of  this  number,  75  are  self- 
supporting.  They  work  in  homes,  factories  and  on  farms. 
One  boy  is  an  excellent  mechanic  in  a  city  garage,  handling 
complicated  bits  of  work;  another  boy  is  a  dispenser  of  soda 
in  one  of  the  busy  chain  drug  stores.  One  girl  is  doing  very 
satisfactory  clerical  work  in  a  Boston  office;  another  is  pre- 
paring luncheon  sandwiches  and  salads  in  a  tea  room,  being 
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trusted  with  special  orders  for  particular  customers.  There 
are  dozens  of  employers  who  will  testify  to  the  faithful,  de- 
voted character  of  the  service  rendered  by  former  pupils  of 
the  school. 

In  another  column  must  be  recorded  the  few  failures  of 
those  who  are  unable  to  weather  the  storms  of  community  life. 
After  careful  recommendation  by  the  superintendent,  physicians 
and  others,  those  children  with  a  good  record  during  their  stay 
at  the  school  and  with  a  sufficiently  high  intelligence  quotient 
may  go  into  homes  and  places  of  employment  where  careful 
investigation  has  been  made  and  then  break  down,  for  some 
reason.  Such  individuals  are  usually  returned  to  the  school 
for  further  training  and  supervision. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  director  of  social  work  in  the 
State  Department  of  Mental  Diseases,  a  monthly  statistical  re- 
port analytical  in  nature  has  been  made.  Conferences  of  the 
State  hospital  social  workers  have  been  held  at  least  once  a 
month,  and  have  proved  helpful  in  plans  for  improving  the 
work. 

By  means  of  the  automobile  provided  for  the  department, 
more  calls  have  been  possible  and  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
one  visitor  has  been  greatly  increased. 

A  study  of  the  accompanying  table  will  show  several  facts 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Trips  and  Visits  made  by  the  Social  Service 
Departmevt  of  the  Wrentham  State  School  for  the  Year  ending  Nov. 
30,  1921. 


Month. 


1920. 

December  . 

1921. 

January 

February    . 

March 

April  .... 

May    .... 

June  .... 

July    .... 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Total    . 


Total 
Number  of 

Trips 
and  Visits. 


56 


Visits  to 

Children  on 

Parole. 


40 


429 


Visits  in 
Connection 

with  plac- 
ing Children 

on  Parole. 


108 


Mis- 
cellaneous 

Trips 
and  Visits. 
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While  the  total  number  of  trips  and  visits  has  increased 
somewhat  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
number  of  visits  to  children  on  parole  has  fallen  off  quite 
sharply,  too  sharpl}'^  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  worker. 
Close  contact  between  the  school,  as  represented  by  the  social 
worker,  and  the  boys  and  girls  on  parole  is  necessary.  These 
children  have  been  for  varying  periods  under  close  supervision 
in  the  school,  and  a  close  supervision,  differing  in  character  ac- 
cording to  the  positions  occupied  by  the  individuals  in  the 
community,  should  be  given  for  some  time  after  they  have 
gone  on  parole.  They  respond  quickly  to  genuine  interest  in 
their  welfare,  but  they  must  be  reminded  frequently  of  that 
interest. 

The  third  and  fourth  columns  of  the  table  show  a  fairly 
steady  increase  both  in  the  number  of  visits  in  connection  with 
placing  children  on  parole  and  in  the  miscellaneous  trips  and 
visits.  The  increase  in  the  third  column  accounts  in  large  part 
for  the  decrease  in  the  second.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
miscellaneous  visits  seems  in  general  to  be  a  wholesome  one. 
The  need  and  desirability  of  making  more  visits  to  other 
agencies,  to  employers,  to  the  clergy  and  to  others  of  influence 
in  the  community  is  self-evident.  Almost  invariably  a  hearty 
response  is  given  by  such  individuals.  They  welcome  an  ex- 
planation of  the  parole  work  and  their  aid  is  readily  enlisted,  — 
aid  which  is  welcomed  in  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
the  parole  system  for  the  feeble-minded. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALICE  RAYMOND, 

Social  Worker. 
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PUBLIC   SCHOOL  EXAMINER'S   REPORT. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  of  the 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  192L 

In  compliance  with  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1919,  chapter 
277,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Mental 
Diseases,  clinics,  on  a  more  widely  reaching  plan  than  had 
heretofore  been  followed,  were  begun  in  districts  assigned  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Diseases.  The  aim  of  these 
clinics  has  been  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  three  or 
more  years  retarded  in  their  school  work,  to  diagnose  and 
differentiate  the  grades  of  feeble-mindedness  and  retardation,  to 
determine  the  reason  of  the  child's  handicap,  and  to  acquaint 
the  parents  of  the  real  need  of  the  child  as  well  as  to  advise  for 
their  future  treatment  and  training. 

The  work  of  the  clinic  has  been  carried  on  by  one  of  the 
assistant  physicians,  who  directs  the  clinic,  makes  the  physical 
examination,  diagnoses  the  cases  presented,  meets  the  parents, 
relatives  or  friends  of  the  children  examined,  and  endeavors  to 
place  the  child  under  the  best  possible  conditions.  The  physi- 
cian is  assisted  by  a  psychologist  who  gives  the  psychometric 
tests.  The  school  nurse  in  each  city  or  town  visited,  a  social 
worker  or  other  competent  person  visits  the  homes,  obtaining 
as  much  of  the  family  and  personal  history  of  each  child  as 
possible,  also  reporting  upon  the  environmental  conditions  and 
the  social  reaction  of  the  child  in  the  home  and  community. 
A  specially  qualified  teacher  makes  the  school  examination,  de- 
termining the  child's  attainments  in  school,  that  is,  the  grade 
work  the  child  is  actually  able  to  accomplish,  and  the  extent, 
as  well  as  his  grasp,  of  general  information. 

Records  of  these  cases  are  made  uniformly  with  the  other 
institutions  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  are  kept  in  the 
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files  of  the  school,  thus  a  complete  picture  mentally,  physically 
and  socially  is  made  of  the  child,  and  his  probable  scholastic 
and  economic  efficiency  determined.  Reports  of  the  findings  of 
these  clinic  examinations  are  sent  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  the  town  in  which  the  children  are  examined  and 
also  to  the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Diseases. 

Of  the  519  cases  examined,  33  per  cent  were  classed  in  the 
border-line  group,  having  a  mentality  of  between  70  and  80 
per  cent;  23  per  cent  were  found  to  classify  in  the  high-grade 
moron  group,  having  a  mental  rating  of  60  to  70  per  cent;  17 
per  cent  were  subnormal,  their  intelligent  quotients  ranging 
between  80  and  90  per  cent,  while  4  per  cent  graded  in  the 
normal  class,  and  3  per  cent  were  above  normal;  16  per  cent 
were  low-grade  morons,  their  intelligent  quotients  being  between 
50  and  60  per  cent;  2f  per  cent  were  imbecile,  with  a  rating 
between  25  and  50  per  cent;  11  cases  were  epileptic;  2  had  a 
hemiplegia;  2  were  deaf  and  were  being  taught  by  the  lip 
method;  2  had  marked  choreiform  symptoms;  3  were  children 
of  the  Mongolian  type;  2  were  psychotic;  57  had  delinquent 
traits,  while  9  of  these  had  court  records;  101  were  poorly 
nourished,  being  ten  or  more  pounds  underweight;  61  were  ten 
or  more  pounds  overweight.  This  number  includes  the  adoles- 
cent children  who  have  developed  rapidly;  3  of  these  were 
definite  endocrine  cases,  2  were  microcephalic,  2  were  hydro- 
cephalic, 2  had  arrested  incipient  tuberculosis,  3  had  definite 
heart  lesions,  sufficient  cause  in  two  of  the  cases  for  their  re- 
tardation. Institutional  care  was  advised  in  4  cases  of  those 
examined.  Twenty  others  were  potentially  custodial  children 
and  will  probably  become  such  unless  supervised  in  the  com- 
munity. From  this  analysis  the  larger  number  are  seen  to  be 
in  the  border-line  group.  It  was  found  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  behavioristic  or  delinquent  type  were  in  or  above  the  70 
per  cent  group. 

The  relation  of  the  clinic  to  the  schools  of  the  community 
has  been  most  cordial.  The  co-operation  and  interest  of 
teachers  and  other  workers  has  been  extremely  gratifying,  con- 
tributing in  a  large  degree  to  the  success  of  the  work  of  the 
clinic.     They,  in  turn,  have  brought  valuable  information  to 
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the  school  of  the  difficulties  of  the  retarded  child  in  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  its  relation  to  the  public  school  and  the 
institution,  thus  bringing  all  to  a  closer  relationship  and  de- 
veloping a  more  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the 
feeble-minded  and  retarded  child. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALICE  M.  PATTERSON,  M.D. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Diseases. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of 
this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1921:  — 

Cash  Account. 
Balance  Dec.  1,  1920 $9,572  29 

Receipts. 
Income. 
Board  of  inmates: 

Private $1,535  32 

Reimbursements,  insane         .        .        .  1,293  03 

$2,828  35 

Personal  services: 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement        .        .  101  99 

Sales: 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  ex- 
penses      $53  68 

Food 6  25 

Clothing  and  materials  ....  359  63 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies     .  74  07 

Farm: 

Cows  and  calves  .        .        .  $165  20 
Poultry  .        .        .        .       45  00 

Hides 132  98 

Sundries        .        .        .        .       49  14 

392  32 

Repairs,  ordinary 54  78 

940  73 

Miscellaneous: 

Interest  on  bank  balances      .        .        .  $325  17 

Rent 80  00 

Sundries  i 701  40 

1,106  57 

4,977  641 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 

Maintenance  appropriations: 

Balance  of  1920 $16,025  02 

Advance  money  (amount  on  hand  November  30)     .        29,000  00 
Approved  schedules  of  1921 404,618  71 

449,643  73 

Special  appropriations 49,513  72 

Total $513,707  38 

1  This  includes  an  item  of  $2.39  account  of  sale  of  old  books  which  has  been  credited  to  sale 
of  furniture,  etc.,  on  Auditor's  books. 
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Payments. 
To  treasury  of  Commonwealth: 

Institution  income $4,977  64 

Refunds,  account  of  maintenance         ....  48  43 

$5,026  07 


Maintenance  appropriations; 

Balance  of  schedules  of  previous  year  .        .        .      $25,597  31 

Eleven  months'  schedules,  1921    .        .    $404,618  71 

Less  returned 48  43 

404,570  28 


November  advances 20,325  13 

450,492  72 

Special  appropriations : 

Approved  schedules 49,513  72 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1921: 

In  bank $7,165  89 

In  office 1,508  98 

8,674  87 


Total $513,707  38 

Maintenance. 

Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward $419  30 

Appropriation,  current  year 481,963  00 


Total $482,382  30 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) 466,428  85 


Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth  .        .        .        .        $15,953  45 

Analysis  of  Expenses. 
Personal  services:  — 

Geo.  L.  Wallace,  M.D.,  superintendent 

Medical 

Administration 

Kitchen  and  dining-roon  service 

Domestic 

Ward  service  (male) 

Ward  service  (female) 

Industrial  and  educational  department 

Engineering  department 

Repairs 

Farm 

Stable,  garage  and  groimds 


Religious  instruction: 
Catholic    . 
Hebrew 
Protestant 


$5,100  00 

10,590  00 

11,193  72 

7,582  27 

5,937  16 

25,283  10 

44,269  58 

12,883  83 

16,861  35 

9,671  94 

8,843  46 

2,185  97 

$160,402  38 

$600  00 

64  00 

600  00 

1  ''64  00 

Amount  carried  forward $101,666  38 
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Amount  brought  forward $161,666  38 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses: 

Advertising $32  60                    ' 

Postage 481  35 

Printing  and  binding       .        .        .        .        .        .        .  797  57 

Printing  annual  report 54  59 

Stationery  and  office  supplies 2,364  83 

Telephone  and  telegraph 1,351' 17 

Travel '   .        .        .  1,935  27 

— 7,017  38 

Food: 

Flour $11,431  34 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc 2,982  85 

Bread,  crackers,  etc -    .  495  25 

Peas  and  beans  (canned  and  dried)      ....  2,364  06 

Macaroni  and  spaghetti         .        .        ...        .        .  626  95 

Potatoes 3,957  16 

Meat 23,449  40 

Fish  (fresh,  cured  and  canned) 2,779  00 

Butter 4,934  11 

Butterine,  etc 5,494  06 

I   Peanut  butter 16  94 

Cheese 1,142  91 

Coffee        . 582  40 

Coffee  substitutes 646  83 

Tea 103  20 

Cocoa 222  22 

Whole  milk 8,862  55 

Eggs  (fresh) 5,581  04 

Sugar  (cane) 4,617  97 

Fruit  (fresh) 1,570  57 

Fruit  (dried  and  preserved)   .        .        .        ..        .        .  3,721  57 

Lard  and  substitutes 1,772  76 

Molasses  and  syrups 905  71 

Vegetables  (fresh) 1,700  65 

Vegetables  (canned  and  dried) 826  27 

Seasonings  and  condiments    .        .        .        .        .        .  758  65 

Yeast,  baking  powder,  etc 574  58 

Sundry  foods 1,148  69 

93,269  69 

Clothing  and  materials: 

Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers $8,045  71 

Clothing  (outer) 3,724  84 

Clothing  (under) 1,868  82 

Dry  goods  for  clothing 7,770  22 

Hats  and  caps 92  80 

Leather  and  shoe  findings 1,204  84 

Machinery  for  manufacturing 530  36 

Socks  and  smallwares 4,021  39 

27,258  98 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies: 

Beds,  bedding,  etc $3,077  19 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc 267  53 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc.          ....  2,146  67 

Amounts  carried  forward $5,49139     $289,212  43 
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Amounts  brought  forward 


$5,491  39      $289,212  43 


Furnishings  and  household  supplies  —  Con. 
Dry  goods  and  smallwares     . 
Electric  lamps 

Fire  hose  and  extinguishers  . 
Furniture,  upholstery,  etc.  . 
Kitchen  and  household  wares 
Laundry  supplies  and  materials 
Lavatory  supplies  and  disinfectants 
Machinery  for  manufacturing 
Table  linen,  paper  napkins,  towels,  etc. 

Medical  and  general  care: 

Books,  periodicals,  etc 

Entertainments,  games,  etc. 

Funeral  expenses 

Ice  and  refrigeration       .... 
Laboratory  suppHes  and  apparatus 
Manual  training  supplies 
Medicines  (supplies  and  apparatus)     . 
Medical  attendance  (extra)    . 
Return  of  runaways        .        .        . 
School  books  and  supplies 


Heat,  light  and  power: 

Coal  (bituminous) •      $34,859 


Freight  and  cartage  .... 
Coal  (anthracite) 

Freight  and  cartage     .... 

Electricity 

Oil 

Operating  supplies  for  boilers  and  engines 


Farm : 

Bedding  materials   .... 
Blacksmithing  and  supplies   . 
Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs 
Dairy  equipment  and  supplies 
Fencing  materials    .... 

Fertilizers 

Grain,  etc 

Hay 

Harnesses  and  repairs     . 

Horses 

Other  Uve  stock       .... 
Labor  (not  on  pay  roll) 
Spraying  materials  .... 
Stable  and  barn  supplies 
Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc. 
Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc.  . 
Veterinary  services,  supphes,  etc. 

Lime 

Labor  with  tractor  and  reaper 


3,066 

85 

497 

53 

249 

16 

3,377 

37 

5,922 

59 

2,889 

70 

1,103 

12 

181 

30 

2,408 

42 

^^  1  Q7  A*^ 

$502 

56 

1,245 

13 

306 

00 

2,212 

22 

302 

53 

184 

56 

1,692 

12 

417 

50 

94 

50 

742 

34 
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$34,859 

53 

18,056 

25 

2,793 

88 

1,604 

74 

134 

94 

233 

44 

213 

08 

e.'J  QQi;  SfS 

$789 

57 

404 

63 

411 

87 

252 

48 

127 

79 

2,669 

27 

11,231 

88 

16,161 

72 

416 

03 

657  GO 

275 

89 

130 

00 

460 

56 

95 

70 

4,703 

93 

1,575 

02 

148 

24 

280  50 

205 

75 

40  QQ7  S*^ 

Amount  carried  forward      .        . $420,993  01 
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Amount  brought  forward $420,993  01 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds: 

Motor  vehicles $2,735  00 

Automobile  repairs  and  supplies 5,546  50 

Bedding  and  materials 24  56 

Blacksmithing  and  supplies   .        .         .        .        .        .  106  65 

Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs       .        .        .        .        .  161  14 

Fertilizers 89  30 

Grain         .        .        .        .        .        .       ■ .        .        .        .  324  56 

Hay 645  23 

Harnesses  and  repairs 44  15 

Spraying  materials 104  67 

Stable  supplies 24  99 

Tools,  implements,  machines,  etc.        .        .        .        .  605  83 

Trees,  vines,  seeds,  etc 250  22 

10,662  80 

Repairs,  ordinary: 

Brick .  $56  00 

Cement,  lime,  crushed  stone,  etc.         ....  303  88 

Electrical  work  and  supplies 1,653  39 

Hardware,  iron,  steel,  etc 1,558  90 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll) 176  00 

Lumber,  etc.  (including  finished  products)          .        .  3,105  16 

Paint,  oil,  glass,  etc 5,199  09 

Plumbing  and  supplies 1,109  33 

Roofing  and  materials     .        .       ^ 925  84 

Steam  fittings  and  supplies 2,980  39 

Tools,  machines,  etc 598  48 

Boilers,  repairs .  344  46 

Engines,  repairs 19  43 

18,030  35 

Repairs  and  renewals: 

Storage  house  for  farm  tools  and  fertilizer          .        .  $1,098  43 

Aluminum  jacket  kettle 206  25 

Leonard  safety  valves 1,501  50 

Deoleizer .        .  558  11 

Power  sealing  machine 107  00 

Power  corn  sheller 163  39 

Two  self-starters  for  pumps  .        .        .        .        .        .  243  54 

Printing  press 373  38 

500-foot  steam  tunnel  and  insulation  ....  3,822  96 

150  horse-power  engine 3,776  68 

Hot-water  heater 569  22 

Equipment  for  dairy  barn 1,020  36 

Materials  for  carpenter  shop 2,347  87 

Booster  pump  .        '. 954  00 

16,742  69 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance $466,428  85 
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Special  Appropriations. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1920 $110,278  08 

Appropriations  for  current  year 119,000  00 

Total $229,278  08 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below)  .      $64,876  39 

Less  refund 6,750  00 

58,126  39 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1921,  carried  to  next  year $171,151  69 


Object. 

Act  or  Resolve. 

Whole 
Amount. 

Expended 
during 
Fiscal 
Year. 

Total 

expended 

to 

Date. 

Balance 

at  End  of 

Year. 

Purchase  of  land 

Purchase  of  Brightman  prop- 
erty. 
Industrial  building  . 

Cold-storage  plant    . 

Assembly  hall  .... 

Barn 

1918,  chapter  50    . 

1919,  chapter  242  . 

1920,  chapter  225  . 

1920,  chapter  225  . 

1921,  chapter  203  . 
1921,  chapter  203  . 

$2,200  00 
8,000  00 
55,000  00 
55,000  00 
94,000  00 
25,000  00 

$928  65 
15,564  83 
24,226  56 
13,727  67 
10,428  68 

$1,970  00 
1,263  92 
15,678  83 
24,979  21 
13,727  67 
10,428  68 

$230  00 
6,736  08 
39,321  17 
30,020  79 
80,272  33 
14,571  32 

$239,200  00 

$58,126  39 

$68,048  31 

$171,151  69 

Resources  and  Liabilities. 
Resources. 

Cash  on  hand $8,674  87 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid  from  advance  money), 

account  of  maintenance 20,325  13 

$29,000  00 

Due  from  treasury  of  Commonwealth  from  available  appropriation 

account  of  November,  1921,  schedule 32,858  57 

Special  appropriations 15,362  67 

$77,221  24 
Liabilities. 
Outstanding  schedules  of  current  year : 

Schedule  of  November  bills $61,858  57 

Special  appropriations 151,362  67 

$77,221  24 
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Per  Capita. 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  1,316.27. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $466,428.85. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $6.8145. 
Receipt  from  sales,  $940.73. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0137. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $4,036.91. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0589. 
Net  weekly  per  capita  cost,  $6.7419. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SARA  M.  CLAYLAND, 

Treasurer. 

Examined  and  found  correct  as  compared  with  the  records  in  the  office  of  the 
Auditor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

ALONZO   B.  COOK, 

Auditor. 
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VALUATION. 


Real  Estate. 

Land  (541  acres) $17,258  50 

BuUdings 967,075  91 


t,334  41 
Personal  Property. 

Travel $2,505  23 

Food 18,967  50 

Clothing  and  materials 22,186  61 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 114,468  42 

Medical  and  general  care 5,843  87 

Heat,  Ught  and  power 20,212  66 

Farm 25,812  48 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds 3,636  75 

Repairs 6,672  06 

$220,305  58 
Summary. 

Heal  estate $984,334  41 

Personal  property 220,305  58 


$1,204,639  99 
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REPORT  OF  THE   TRUSTEES. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  and  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases. 

The  trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School  have  the  honor  to  submit  their 
report  for  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  institution,  established  by  the  Acts  of  1906 
for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded. 

In  the  process  of  relief  of  trustees  of  institutions  from  administrative  duties, 
which  has  marked  recent  changes  in  the  State  government,  there  has  been  the 
rather  gratifying  by-product  of  a  greater  freedom  in  their  comment  upon  the 
institution's  achievements.  They  are  unrestrained  by  any  peril  of  self-praise  or 
self-justification.  They  are  more  looking  in  than  looking  out,  but  they  are  not 
at  all  reUeved  from  diligently  looking  on.  This  is,  of  course,  aside  from  their  most 
important  duty  of  helping  on,  by  the  best  counsel  they  can  supply  to  the  officials 
who  directly  bear  the  administrative  burden. 

Viewed  with  such  freedom,  Wrentham  offers  a  significant  new  physical  feature 
as  its  1922  mark  of  progress,  —  the  group  of  buildings  that  fill  in  the  hitherto 
Open  end  of  its  quadrangle,  and  fill  a  more  serious  gap  in  the  outfit  necessary  for 
full  service  to  the  inmates.  These  are  the  assembly  building,  the  industrial  build- 
ing for  girls  and,  although  not  yet  completed,  the  industrial  building  for  boys. 
The  assembly  building,  with  auditorium,  ample  and  modern  stage,  anterooms  on 
the  main  floor  and  the  employees'  club  outfit  underneath,  is  counted  upon  to 
serve  the  school's  interests  by  serving  those  of  the  inmates  in  ways  that  are  now 
known  to  be  essential  and  that  have  been  restricted  for  lack  of  such  equipment, 
and  serving  the  common  interest  again  by  making  employment  and  living  at  the 
school  distinctly  more  attractive.  The  transfer  of  industries  from  dormitory 
basements  to  the  special  buildings  is  an  event  of  prime  importance,  and  having 
all  the  greater  value  as  the  sense  that  such  a  school  is  above  all  a  training  school 
is  developed.  Nothing  the  Commonwealth  has  done  in  equipping  Wrentham  for 
contribution  to  the  dealing  with  the  State's  problem  has  quite  equaled  these  latest 
additions. 

There  are  other  visible  evidences  of  the  State's  determination  to  make  this 
school  an  example  of  competent  institutional  care,  the  enumeration  of  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  superintendent's  report. 

The  other  notable  item  of  record  for  the  year  is  as  keenly  sensed  inside  the 
school  even  if  it  is  not  so  apparent  to  the  observer.  It  is  the  transfer  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  defective  delinquents  to  the  newly  opened  department  at 
the  State  Farm.  The  State  Department  of  Correction  has  brought  to  earth  the 
legislation  of  ten  years  ago,  which  has  been  much  admired  during  its  period  of 
suspension  and  is  proving  even  more  admirable  at  work.  The  superintendent's, 
report  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  the  people  of  the  State  who  are  keert 
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to  the  mistaken  use  of  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded  as  a  receptacle  for  the  sort 
of  person  in  whom  is  combined  mental  subnormality  and  criminal  supernorraality. 

We  commend  Dr.  Wallace's  substitution  for  the  term  defective  delinquent  the 
phi'ase  criminal  feeble-minded.  The  school's  experience  with  this  element  justifies 
almost  any  appellation  the  language  affords.  Moreover,  we  are  informed  that 
the  boys  who  were  disorderly,  destructive  and  a  constant  danger  at  Wrentham  are 
tractable  and  orderly  in  the  new  place.  What  a  feeble-minded  school  does  not 
and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  supply  is  shown  to  be  the  thing  needed  in 
these  cases,  and,  when  supphed,  the  conduct  of  the  boys  needing  it  is  transformed. 
That  thing,  of  course,  is  physical  restraint,  not  necessarily  actually  in  use  but 
constantly  within  the  range  of  their  vision. 

Every  reason  that  applies  to  the  removal  of  the  criminal  feeble-minded  boy 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  situation  as  to  the  girls  with  the  same  criminal 
endowment.  The  demonstration  at  Bridge  water  is  a  demonstration  of  the  pru- 
dence, wisdom  and  effectiveness  of  a  policy  that  has  no  conceivable  distinction 
as  to  sex.  Wrentham  experience  is  final  evidence  that  there  is  no  distinction  in 
fact.  The  trustees  have  expressed  their  deliberate  and  earnest  opinion  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Commissioner  of  Correction :  — 

At  their  monthly  meeting  the  trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School  passed  the 
following  vote :  — 

Voted,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  every  possible  effort  should  be  made  for  the 
removal  of  male  juvenile  delinquents  and  female  defective  delinquents  from  the  school  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  vote  be  sent  to  the  Commission  of  Correction. 

This  vote  was  passed  after  a  very  serious  discussion  by  the  trustees  of  the  presence 
in  the  school  of  a  large  number  of  defective  delinquents  under  the  age  of  seventeen  who 
are  not  any  less  distinctly  marked  and  not  any  less  an  improper  charge  for  the  school 
than  the  older  boys  who  have  been  removed.  They  also  felt  that  every  possible  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  some  provision  for  the  defective  delinquent  girls.  They 
are  a  rather  numerous  group  and  as  distinctly  out  of  place  in  a  feeble-minded  school, 
with  its  relative  freedom  and  its  training  design,  as  the  boys. 

The  trustees  are  very  urgent  that  you  bring  about  some  provision  for  these  girls. 
The  vote  passed  is  not  a  perfunctory  one,  but  expresses  only  too  mildly  their  feeling 
of  the  State's  duty  not  only  to  the  institution  but  to  the  charges  themselves.  The 
trustees  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  any  way  you  may  suggest  in  co-operation  to  bring  about 
the  new  provision. 

We  are  assured  of  the  interest  of  the  Department  of  Correction  in  a  provision 
for  these  other  equally  troublesome  and  misplaced  groups.  But  apparently  no 
accommodations  are  as  readily  available  as  were  those  at  Bridgewater.  That  fact 
does  not  lessen  the  need,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  that  it  have  attention 
by  the  Legislature. 

The  parole  law,  enacted  the  past  year,  marks  the  advance  of  the  policy  of  releas- 
ing the  feeble-minded  under  supervision  at  the  earliest  moment  when  training, 
habit  formation,  a  suitable  place  and  assurance  of  protection  combine.  Too  much 
can  doubtless  be  predicted  as  to  the  extent  of  the  depletion  of  the  schools  by  this 
process,  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  on  the  basis  of  our  experience,  that  too 
much  has  not  yet  been  predicted.  The  new  statute  gives  the  trustees  power  to 
release  on  parole  on  such  conditions  as  they  may  fix,  and  to  revoke  the  parole  and 
bring  back  the  inmate  if  it  seems  wise  to  do  so.  The  valuable  feature  is  that  the 
venerable  provision  that  a  year's  absence  from  the  institution  effects  a  discharge 
is  repealed  as  to  the  feeble-minded. 

If  it  could  help  to  lead  citizens  of  Massachusetts  to  do  a  little  deed  of  charity 
that  it  may  never  occur  to  them  is  a  very  gracious  one,  we  should  like  to  give  added 
publicity  to  the  superintendent's  statement  as  to  the  fund  that  may  be  used  for 
the  happiness  of  the  children  at  Wrentham.  It  will  do  things  that  bring  great 
joy,  and  such  things  as  the  money  raised  by  taxation  may  not,  for  excellent  reasons, 
be  used  to  do. 
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The  Wrentham  State  School,  in  our  judgment,  furnishes  an  example  of  devoted 
and  efficient  service  in  its  entire  corps  of  employees.  Not  the  least  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  superintendent  and  his  staff  is  the  development  of  a  spirit  of  interested 
co-operation  throughout  the  personnel.  Its  result  is  evident  in  the  spirit  of  the 
school  and  the  efficiency  in  all  its  departments. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALBERT  L.  HARWOOD,  Chairman, 
ELLERTON  JAMES,  Secretary, 
MARY  STEWART  SCOTT, 
GEORGE  W.  GAY,  M.D., 
PATRICK  J.  LYNCH, 
SARAH  LAWRENCE, 
HERBERT  PARSONS, 

Trustees. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  of  the  year  ending  Nov. 
30,  1922. 
The  movement  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows:  — 


Number  present  Nov.  30,  1921 
Nmnber  absent  Nov.  30,  1921 
Admissions  during  the  year   . 
Discharged 

Deaths         .... 
Daily  average  number  present 
Absent  Nov.  30,  1922    . 
Present  Nov.  30,  1922  . 


1,304 

209 

222 

205 

17 

1,275 
209 

1,187 


Of  the  1,187  present,  382  are  males  and  805  females. 

Of  the  105  admissions  during  the  year,  the  following  table  gives  the  ages  in 
five-year  periods :  — 


Admissions  during  the  Year,  Dec. 

1,  1921,  to  Nov.  30,  1922. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Under  5  years 
5  to  10  years 
10  to  15  years 
15  to  20  years 
20  to  25  years 
25  to  30  years 
30  to  35  years 
35  to  40  years 

7 
16 
15 
13 

1 
1 

6 
9 
13 
12 
9 
2 

1 

13 
25 
28 
25 
10 
3 

1 

Totals    . 

53 

52 

105 

During  the  year  the  institution  has  been  free  from  contagious  diseases  and  the 
general  health  of  the  children  has  been  good.  The  importance  of  the  work  of  the 
medical  staff  in  the  field  of  preventive  medicine  in  a  school  of  this  character  can- 
not be  too  strongly  emphasized.  The  attention  to  food,  clothing,  ventilation, 
exercise  and  general  hygiene  when  amphfied  by  the  more  highly  specialized  work 
of  dental  hygiene,  removal  of  adenoids  and  diseased  tonsils,  correction  of  eye  and 
ear  defects,  vaccination  and  inoculation  against  smallpox  and  typhoid  fever,  test- 
ing and  immunizing  against  diphtheria,  and  isolation  against  those  contagious 
diseases  which  the  science  of  medicine  has  not  yet  brought  within  the  immuniza- 
tion field,  make  for  the  good  health  of  the  institution  and  thus  in  a  large  measure 
contribute  to  the  general  well-being  and  happiness  of  the  population. 

The  work  of  the  school  department  during  the  past  year  has  been  most  satis- 
factory. Not  only  has  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  classrooms  been  of  a 
high  order,  but  by  means  of  entertainments,  parties  and  the  celebration  of  holi- 
days the  school  department  has  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  social  and 
recreational  life  of  the  whole  institution. 

The  parole  work  is  being  carried  forward  in  a  careful  and  thorough  manner  by 
two  efficient  social  workers.  The  importance  of  this  work  cannot  readily  be  esti- 
mated.   Not  only  is  it  immediately  practical  from  financial  and  humane  view- 
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points;  but  the  continuous  stream  of  good  fellowship  and  understanding,  as  well 
as  actual  information  that  is  being  carried  from  the  institution  into  the  community 
by  the  workers  and  in  turn  from  the  community  to  the  institution,  makes  for  real 
practical  extension  of  usefulness  of  the  institution. 

From  our  experience  in  this  field  of  work  with  individual  cases,  we  are  learning 
much  of  the  many  factors  which  make  for  the  success  or  failure  of  our  boys  and 
girls  in  their  attempts  toward  adjustment  in  the  community.  The  most  constant 
character  defect  present  in  the  failures  is  emotional  instability.  Given  the  same 
degree  of  intelligence  in  two  parole  patients,  —  the  one  well  balanced  and  the  other 
emotionally  unbalanced,  • —  the  chances  for  success  in  the  community  for  the  well- 
balanced  one  is  many  times  greater  than  for  the  other.  We  have  found  that  an 
individual  with  a  much  lower  intelligence  rating,  if  well  balanced  emotionally, 
is  better  qualified  to  meet  conditions  successfully  in  the  community  than  is  his 
neighbor  who  is  more  highly  endowed  with  inteUigence  but  with  a  disturbed  emo- 
tional nature.  All  our  pupils  selected  for  parole  know  academically  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong.  They  know  the  right  attitude  to  have  towards  the 
work  selected  for  them  and  they  also  know  the  right  social  contacts  to  make.  Theo- 
retically, therefore,  we  should  expect  100  per  cent  successes,  but  in  doing  so  we 
have  not  reckoned  with  this  illusive  character  quality  of  the  emotional  nature. 

This  school  has  from  the  beginning  maintained  most  cordial  relations  with  the 
community.  We  have  endeavored  wherever  possible  to  bring  the  expert  knowledge 
of  our  staff  into  practical  use  by  assisting  parents,  guardians  and  teachers  in  the 
management,  care  and  training  of  problem  children  in  the  homes,  schools  and 
community.  The  establishment  of  the  State-wide  special  school  clinics  has  placed 
these  resources  in  a  very  direct  and  practical  manner  at  the  service  of  the  com- 
munities assigned  to  us  for  examinations.  It  has  established  a  vital  contact  between 
the  institution  and  the  districts  served,  thereby  guaranteeing  a  better  mutual 
understanding. 

The  institution  has  been  much  relieved  by  the  opening  of  the  department  for 
adult  male  defective  delinquents  at  Bridge  water  and  the  transferring  thereto  of 
those  over  seventeen  years  of  age.  As  there  has  not  been  any  provision  made  for 
the  women  and  juvenile  defective  delinquents,  we  still  have  this  disturbing  class 
present  in  large  numbers.  The  attempt  to  care  for  this  criminal  class  in  a  school 
for  the  feeble-minded  is  wholly  irrational  and  a  positive  failure.  I  cannot  better 
describe  the  futility  of  trying  to  assimilate  this  class  in  a  school  for  feeble-minded 
children  than  to  quote  from  my  last  year's  report. 

The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  the  defective  delinquent  class  in  the  institution 
is  becoming  an  increasingly  wasteful  burden.  The  institution  can  do  them  no  good, 
while  they  do  the  ordinary  feeble-minded  children  who  are  the  inmates  for  whom  the 
school  was  created  incalculable  harm  by  robbing  them  of  a  large  share  of  the  attention, 
interest  and  energy  of  the  staff. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  by  all  forward-looking  States  that  in  the  care  of  the 
insane  the  ordinary  insane  patients  must  be  protected  from  the  criminal  insane.  This 
is  accomplished  by  making  special  institutional  provision  for  the  latter  class.  Yet  in 
this  Commonwealth,  which  was  the  leader  in  making  this  special  provision  for  the  care 
of  the  criminal  insane,  the  criminal  feeble-minded  are  still  freely  committed  to  our 
schools  for  the  feeble-minded. 

An  institution  for  the  feeble-minded,  if  well  managed,  is  a  community  comparable 
to  a  small  town  humming  with  activities.  It  is  well  known  how  one  criminal  will  ter- 
rorize a  town,  disorganize  its  activities  and  disturb  the  law-abiding  citizens.  The  law- 
abiding  citizens  feel  they  have  a  right  to  be  protected  from  the.  depredations  of  the 
criminal.  The  feeble-minded  children  entrusted  to  our  care  have  as  good  a  right  to 
be  protected  from  the  criminal  feeble-minded.  I  believe  that  our  children's  inability 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  harmful  influence  of  this  delinquent  class  is  a  challenge 
to  our  spirit  of  fair  play  and  our  desire  to  protect  the  weak. 

Let  me  at  this  time  again  urge  upon  you  that  all  possible  means  be  employed  to 
remove,  as  soon  as  may  be,  this  bafleful  element  from  the  school. 

Much  has  been  done  this  year  towards  the  physical  development  of  the  institu- 
tion.   The  cold-storage  plant  has  been  completed  and  is  a  model  in  its  arrangement. 
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With  it  in  operation  the  preservation  and  storage  of  food  are  guaranteed.  The 
girls'  industrial  building  and  the  assembly  hall  have  been  completed,  and  the  boys' 
industrial  building  is  under  process  of  construction.  A  carpenter  shop  has  been 
built  and  the  machinery  and  tools  moved  there  from  rooms  formerly  occupied  in 
the  power  house.  The  space  thus  vacated  in  the  power  house  has  been  utilized 
for  the  installation  of  the  cold-storage  machinery  and  of  a  new  generating  engine. . 
One  thousand  feet  of  tunnel  for  steam  pipe  has  been  built,  three  sewer  beds  have 
been  added  to  the  filtration  system,  and  898  square  yards  of  concrete  walks  and 
platforms  have  been  laid.  Twelve  hundred  feet  of  3-inch  water  pipe  have  been 
laid  to  supply  the  houses  on  Dedham  Street.  Progress  is  being  made  in  replacing 
the  barns  that  were  destroyed  by  fire.  These  are  being  built  of  fireproof  material. 
Our  attending  clergymen  have  given  another  year  of  devoted  work  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  religious  life  at  the  institution.  In  the  messages  they  bring  and  the 
contacts  they  make,  they  exert  a  powerful  influence  for  good  conduct  and  right 
living  in  the  daily  life  of  the  pupils. 

We  are  indebted  for  many  kind  expressions  of  helpfulness  received  from  several 
sources  through  the  year,  notably  the  consideration  shown  our  pupils  by  the  man- 
ager of  Paragon  Park,  Nantasket,  in  giving  free  admission  to  our  many  parties 
during  the  summer;  to  the  parents  of  two  pupils  who  furnished  one  hundred 
Christmas  gifts  each;  to  the  parents  of  another  pupil  who  gave  one  hundred  and 
fifty  sweaters  to  be  distributed  among  the  pupils;  to  another  parent  who  makes 
frequent  large  presents  of  candy  and  fruit  to  the  school,  and  to  still  another  parent 
who  keeps  the  hospital  supplied  with  flowers  during  the  winter  season;  also  to 
others  who  have  donated  various  sums  for  furnishing  music.  To  our  trustee  Dr. 
George  W.  Gay  are  we  grateful  indeed  for  his  kindness  in  furnishing  an  orchestrelle 
for  the  new  assembly  hall. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  speak  of  a  donation  of  $100  given  a  few  years  ago 
by  Mrs.  L.  Vernon  Briggs  to  establish  a  special  industrial  fund.  This  gift  has 
given  much  happiness  to  a  large  number  of  children  and  the  end  is  not  yet,  for 
incidentally  that  fund  has  expanded  to  the  considerable  sum  of  $1,100.  These 
gracious  acts  by  these  good  people  have  suggested  the  thought  that  perhaps  there 
may  be  many  others  who  would  like  to  contribute  towards  the  establishment  of 
a  special  fund  for  this  school,  a  fund  to  be  administered  by  the  trustees  separate 
and  apart  from  the  State  finances  and  the  income  from  which  to  be  expended  for 
promoting  the  happiness  of  the  children.  There  is  surely  a  need  for  such  an 
endowment. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Roderick  resigned  to  take  up  work  in  the  psychiatric  department 
of  the  Veterans'  Bureau. 

Dr.  Neil  A.  Da5Aton  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  senior  assistant  phy- 
sician, and  Dr.  Raymond  A.  Kinmonth  to  the  position  of  assistant  physician. 
Dr.  Dayton's  appointment  was  by  transfer  from  the  staff  of  the  Westborough 
State  Hospital. 

Miss  Hawley  P.  Foster  was  appointed  social  worker,  and  Miss  Alice  Raymond 
was  promoted  to  head  social  worker. 

The  consulting  speciaUsts  have  rendered  excellent  service  in  removing  physical 
defects  and  handicaps,  thereby  making  it  possible  for  the  children  to  attain  their 
highest  degree  of  physical  health  and  mental  development. 

I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the  high  quality  of  service  rendered  by  our  con- 
scientious staff  of  physicians,  our  devoted  teachers  and  officers  and  our  loyal  em- 
ployees in  the  care  and  training  of  the  children. 

For  the  history  of  the  year's  work  in  the  schools,  dental  hygiene,  social  service 

and  the  school  clinic,  I  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  the  heads  of  these  departments. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Board  members  for  their 

wise  counsel  and  advice  in  the  many  different  problems  which  have  arisen  during 

the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  L.  WALLACE, 

Superintendent. 
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SCHOOL  REPORT. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  the  annual  report  of  the  year  ending  Nov. 
30,  1922. 

The  total  number  of  children  attending  school  classes  during  the  year  has  been 
792. 

The  work  in  the  training  classes  during  the  past  year  has  been  successfully 
carried  on.  The  children  coming  into  the  department  had  previously  received 
no  training  in  order  or  personal  cleanliness.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  improve- 
ment in  the  children  attending  these  classes.  Eighteen  children  from  the  hos- 
pital class  have  been  promoted  to  the  more  advanced  training  class,  and  two  have 
gone  forward  to  the  kindergarten.  Although  many  of  these  children  cannot  walk 
or  talk,  they  can  match  color  and  form,  take  part  in  many  of  the  sense  training 
exercises,  hum  a  tune  or  keep  time  to  the  nursery  songs. 

In  the  kindergarten  the  aim  is  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  training  department 
and  the  work  of  the  primary  rooms;  to  take  the  children  from  something  that 
they  know,  such  as  color  work,  weaving  and  sewing,  to  cutting  on  a  line,  coloring 
and  counting,  in  preparation  for  their  work  in  the  primary  grade.  Froebel's  "  Gifts  " 
is  used  as  a  basis  of  instruction  and  also  the  usual  kindergarten  occupations. 

The  work  in  the  primary  rooms  has  also  been  successful.  The  fundamentals  of 
reading,  writing  and  number  work  have  been  taught,  and  many  boys  and  girls 
have  done  credit  to  themselves  and  their  teachers  in  being  able  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  read  simple  sentences  from  the  chart  or  primer,  or  to  copy  sentences  from 
the  blackboard.  Much  cutting  and  coloring  and  hectographed  work  are  done  in 
these  rooms,  and  the  objects  made  are  used  for  class  decorations. 

More  advanced  work  of  the  same  kind  is  carried  on  in  the  intermediate  rooms. 
We  have  been  able  to  take  a  few  of  our  pupils  through  the  four  processes  of  com- 
mon fractions.  United  States  history,  in  simplified  form,  is  taught,  also  world 
geography.  We  have  made  quite  a  feature  of  penmanship  during  the  past  year, 
and  notable  improvement  has  been  shown  by  many  of  the  pupils.  The  boys  have 
continued  to  do  creditable  vellum  work  and  have  kept  the  institution  well  supplied 
with  portfolio  covers  and  desk  pads.  In  addition  they  have  made  some  very  at- 
tractive posters  and  mottoes  for  classroom  decoration.  The  girls  have  also  con- 
tributed some  very  good  specimens  of  vellum  work  in  the  way  of  scrapbooks  for 
the  younger  children.  They  have  also  continued  to  keep  the  library  books  in 
repair. 

In  the  physical  training  department  the  children  receive  much  benefit.  It  is 
often  in  these  classes  that  we  get  the  first  response  from  the  slow,  sluggish  child. 
The  work  consists  chiefly  of  active  games  involving  running  and  jumping.  Later 
the  children  are  given  drills  with  dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs  or  wands  and  also  calis- 
thenics demanding  attention  and  co-ordination.  Folk,  sesthetic  and  social  dancing 
are  taught  for  poise  and  grace.  Apparatus  work  with  the  buck,  horse,  parallel  bars 
and  stall  bars,  calling  for  co-ordination  of  mind  and  muscle,  is  taught.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  classes,  each  physical  training  teacher  spends  a  period  each  week 
with  the  adult  patients,  teaching  more  advanced  games  with  the  boys  and  dancing 
with  the  girls.  The  teachers  also  spend  two  forty-five-minute  periods  daily  in 
the  buildings  with  the  children  who  are  unable  to  come  to  the  gymnasium  but 
need  special  games  and  exercises. 
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It  is  in  our  music  classes,  perhaps,  that  the  greatest  pleasure  is  afforded  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people,  for  the  work  of  these  classes  is  to  provide  entertainment 
for  parties,  exhibitions,  weekly  entertainments  and  religious  services  on  Sundays. 
Exclusive  of  the  regular  classes  in  vocal  music,  we  have  a  well-organized  girls' 
orchestra  of  twentj^-five  pieces,  a  girls'  glee  club  of  twelve  voices,  a  trained  choir 
of  thirty  for  both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  services,  piano  classes  for  both 
beginners  and  advanced  pupils,  and  classes  in  string  and  wind  instruments. 

The  year's  work  in  the  domestic  science  classes  has  been  satisfactory.  In  these 
classes  we  try  to  instill  in  our  girls  habits  of  cleanliness  and  order  in  housekeeping 
and  cookery.  As  far  as  is  practicable,  the  program  of  food  to  be  prepared  for  the 
week  is  taken  from  the  weekly  dietary  of  the  institution. 

The  work  in  the  wood-working  room  certainly  appeals  to  the  boys,  for  it  is  here 
that  they  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  ideas.  The  younger  boys  make 
toy  animals,  using  packing-box  wood  and  coping  saw.  We  were  able  at  Christmas 
time  to  send  to  the  Christmas  room  for  gifts  several  dozens  of  these  toys.  The  older 
boys  make  bean  bag  and  marble  games,  small  tabourets,  tables,  plant  stands, 
bread  boards,  etc. 

Working  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  the  teachers  have  trained  the  cliildren  and 
produced  several  operettas  and  entertainments.  At  Christmas  an  operetta  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  the  Christmas  season,  "The  Capture  of  Santa  Claus," 
was  given  with  a  cast  of  thirty-five  children.  Later  in  the  year  a  concert  of  old- 
fashioned  songs,  with  characters  in  costume,  was  given.  In  the  late  spring  the 
Glee  Club  and  orchestra  gave  a  creditable  concert.  On  July  4  we  gave  our  annual 
One-Ring  Circus  in  the  forenoon  and  in  the  afternoon  the  usual  field  sports  were 
held.  The  day's  entertainment  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  display  of  fireworks 
in  the  evening. 

The  school  library  has  been  cared  for  and  circulated  by  the  teachers  in  the 
usual  way,  a  selection  of  books  being  sent  to  every  building  biweekly.  During 
the  year  we  have  been  able  to  add  217  new  books,  which  have  been  greatly  enjoyed 
by  the  boys  and  girls.  We  try  to  arouse  interest  in  reading  in  the  classroom  by 
reading  selections  from  interesting  books,  or  by  having  a  child  read  a  certain  book 
and  tell  the  story  to  the  class.  The  victrola  records  are  cared  for  by  the  school 
department  and  distributed  biweekly  to  the  buildings  in  which  the  children  live. 

Every  building  has  a  playground  equipped  with  sand  gardens,  teeter  boards, 
croquet  sets  and  swings.  Here  the  summer  playground  work  is  carried  on  after 
the  regular  school  classes  close.  Active  games  directed  by  the  playground  teachers 
and  attendants  give  the  children  the  physical  exercise  that  is  obtained  during  the 
school  year  in  the  gymnasium  and  dancing  classes.  Most  of  the  playgrounds  are 
located  in  shadj^  groves:  and  when  the  children  tire  of  the  more  strenuous  games 
they  have  their  recreation  by  singing,  playing  the  victrolas,  or  giving  their  atten- 
tion to  the  attendant  while  she  reads  to  them  interesting  stories.  The  croquet 
sets  are  almost  constantly  in  use,  as  the  children  spend  considerable  time  in  prac- 
ticing for  one  of  the  events  of  the  late  summer  season,  ^ — the  croquet  tournament. 
These  playgrounds  make  a  pleasant  diversion  for  the  older  boys  and  girls  after 
they  return  to  their  buildings  from  the  occupations  of  the  day  on  the  farm,  in 
the  gardens,  from  the  laundry,  domestic  and  industrial  departments,  giving  them 
an  opportunity  for  recreation  out  of  doors. 

The  satisfactory  results  that  have  been  obtained  in  the  training  of  the  children 
in  the  school  department  this  past  year  are  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  excellent 
co-operation  and  conscientious  work  of  the  teachers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PEARL  H.  LITTLEFIELD, 

Head  Teacher. 
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DENTAL   REPORT. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

1  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  of  the  year  ending  Nov. 
30,  1922. 

Examinations  . 
Treatment  of  stomatitis  ^  . 
Extractions,  permanent 
Extractions,  deciduous 
Pulp  treatment,  permanent 
Pulp  treatment,  deciduous 
Fillings,  permanent  . 
Fillings,  deciduous    . 
Prophylatic  treatment 
Silver  reduction  treatment 
Treatment  of  erupting  teeth 
Post-extraction  treatment 
Laboratory  hours 
Gold  crowns     . 
Porcelain  crowns 


1,632 

Local  anaesthesia 

161 

168 

Vulcanite  dentures    . 

13 

261 

Repaired  dentures     . 

20 

240 

Bridges   . 

1 

272 

X-rays    . 

220 

9 

Ground  teeth  . 

30 

.    2,122 

Repaired  bridges 

6 

66 

Total  patients 

2,577 

1,517 

New  patients  . 

100 

268 

Dismissals 

1,404 

29 

Total  operating  hours 

1,498 

182 

Gold  inlay 

9 

65 

Bridges  reset    . 

6 

8 

Porcelain  crowns  reset 

2 

6 

Treatment  fractured  proce 

ss 

1 

The  scheme  of  education  in  an  institution  of  this  kind  would  indeed  be  devoid 
of  beneficial  results  were  it  not  that  this  scheme  aims  as  it  does  to  embody  those 
ideas  the  keynote  of  which  is  health  and  bodily  cleanliness. 

The  lesson  of  health  is  by  no  means  well  learned  unless  the  child  understands 
that  one  of  the  means  of  maintaining  health,  and  a  very  necessary  one,  is  oral  clean- 
liness. Some  of  our  children  are,  of  course,  incapable  of  appreciating  this,  but  the 
more  advanced  children  appear  to  have  accepted  this  fact,  as  is  evidenced  not 
only  by  their  own  clean  teeth  but  also  by  their  efforts  to  keep  clean  the  teeth  of 
less  fortunate  children,  a  service  difficult  to  perform  yet  often  well  done  and  praise- 
worthy to  say  the  least.  The  statement  of  many  children  to  me,  "I  brush  my 
teeth  every  night,"  or  "I  keep  my  teeth  clean,"  is  evidence  that  they  see  their 
duty  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  evidence  that  they  are  learning  this  chapter  in  the 
lesson  of  health.  Prevention  is  our  watchword,  as  it  is  the  slogan  of  every  well- 
regulated  community. 

The  girls  are  more  capable,  or  at  least  more  dutiful,  in  the  care  of  their  teeth 
than  are  the  boys,  but  I  believe  the  proportion  would  be  similar  in  the  case  of 
normal  boys  and  girls. 

A  recent  general  survey  of  the  institution  to  determine  the  condition  of  the 
teeth  relative  to  the  awarding  of  "Clean  Teeth"  buttons  was,  on  the  whole,  grati- 
fying.   In  one  or  two  girls'  buildings,  every  child  merited  a  button. 

The  canceling  of  the  annual  fair  this  year  caused  us  to  make  use  of  the  assembly 
hall  for  the  awarding  of  the  buttons.  We  had  a  short  musical  program  and  com- 
munity singing,  and  Dr.  Mildred  A.  Libby  explained  to  the  children,  in  a  very 
lucid  manner,  the  relation  of  teeth  to  the  general  health.  I  took  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  give  the  children  due  credit  for  their  success  in  meriting  the  "  Clean 
Teeth"  award.     I  emphasized  prevention  of  disease  and  gradual  elimination  of 


1  All  mouth  lesions  included  under  this  heading  except  those  arising  from  pulpal  or  pericemental  dis- 
turbances. 
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toothache  and  painful  dental  operations  by  daily  care  of  the  teeth.    I  then  demon- 
strated an  approved  method  of  cleaning  the  teeth. 

Approximately  700  girls  and  370  boys  were  eligible  for  "Clean  Teeth"  buttons. 
This  is  exclusive  of  boys  recently  transferred  to  Belchertown,  many  of  whom  were 
entitled  to  the  award. 

The  total  number  of  extractions  is  somewhat  less  for  the  past  year  than  for 
1921.  One  factor  bearing  on  the  greater  or  lesser  number  of  extractions  is  the 
condition  of  the  teeth  of  newly  admitted  children.  Very  many  of  these  children 
have  had  no  attention  given  their  teeth,  which  are  frequently  in  a  deplorable 
condition. 

The  newly  admitted  child  also  requires  careful  handling.  He  is  often  timid  and 
apprehensive  so  that  the  procedure  of  "getting  him  into  line"  is  a  slow  one,  requir- 
ing the  exercise  of  considerable  patience  and  perseverance.  I  see  these  patients 
the  day  following  their  admittance.  At  the  first  visit  examination  only  is  made 
and  the  patient  is  given  an  appointment  for  a  week  later.  During  the  next  few 
visits,  generally  a  week  apart,  prophylaxis  and  other  operations,  not  entailing  a 
great  deal  of  pain,  are  performed.  By  this  time  the  child  is  accustomed  to  his 
surroundings,  and  during  his  visits  he  sees  other  cliildren  coming  for  dental  treat- 
ment, and  some  of  his  fears  and  misgivings  are  dispelled.  He  is  being  constantly 
reminded  of  keeping  his  teeth  clean;  and  if  he  has  been  faithful  in  this,  he,  being 
a  new  patient,  is  given  the  "Clean  Teeth"  button  and  its  significance  is  explained 
to  him. 

Patients  having  a  known  tendency  to  be  lax  about  the  care  of  their  teeth  are 
given  appointments  periodically  for  observation.  A  written  report  concerning 
such  cases  is  sent  in  on  the  daily  report  sheet  also,  so  that  the  physician  may  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  matron  in  charge  of  the  patient.  In  this  manner  the  co- 
operation of  physicians,  matrons  and  attendants  fulfills  every  requirement  in  the 
maintenance  of  clean  teeth. 

All  patients  for  whom  extraction  has  been  performed  are  given  appointment  for 
after-treatment  on  the  following  day.  So-called  "mouth  wash  slips"  are  also  sent 
to  the  matron,  directing  the  use  of  wash  or  whatever  other  care  may  be  necessary 
for  the  comfort  of  the  patient. 

The  regulation  requiring  that  I  be  notified  of  all  transfers  and  of  patients  leaving 
and  returning  to  the  school  permits  me  to  see  these  patients  when  they  should 
be  given  attention;  other\vise,  a  patient  might  leave  the  school  just  previous  to 
appointment  date  and  return  after  dismissal  had  been  given  all  patients  in  his 
building.    He  would  thus  probably  miss  attention  for  months. 

A  small  percentage  of  impacted  teeth  have  been  disclosed  by  the  X-ray,  but 
these  have  not  been  removed  except  where  pathological  disturbances  are  in  evi- 
dence. 

We  have  on  hand  at  all  times  several  games  and  pictorial  magazines  for  use  by 
the  children  in  the  waiting  room,  and  they  appreciate  this  little  service.  Checkers, 
dominoes,  "Fish  Pond"  and  "Tiddly  Winks"  each  has  its  inning. 

Our  dental  unit  —  engine,  cuspidor,  table  and  light  —  is  in  fine  condition  and 
gives  every  promise  of  long  service. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  the  superintendent  and  physicians  of  the  staff  for 
their  generous  and  amiable  co-operation.  A  full  measure  of  appreciation  I  accord 
to  those  matrons  and  attendants  who  have  responded  to  the  plea  for  a  higher 
standard  of  dental  hygiene. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  A.  NASH,  D.M.D. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  Swperintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  of  the  year  ending  Nov. 
30,  1922. 

The  past  year  has  seen  a  steady  growth  in  the  work  of  the  social  service  depart- 
ment. Records  show  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  investigations  of  homes, 
a  longer  list  of  children  on  parole  and  a  larger  number  of  visits  paid  to  those  chil- 
dren, to  their  relatives,  employers  and  other  interested  friends  and  agencies.  The 
personnel  of  the  department  was  increased  by  the  appointment,  in  April,  of  Miss 
Hawley  P.  Foster  as  social  worker.  During  the  summer  a  student  worker.  Miss 
Lora  P.  Garland,  was  employed  and  trained.  The  material  equipment  has  been 
improved  by  substituting  a  Ford  coupe  for  the  old  touring  car.  The  amount  of 
work  done  by  the  visitor  using  the  automobile  greatly  exceeds  that  of  one  depend- 
ing upon  trains,  electric  cars  and  public  automobiles.  Many  bits  of  personal 
service  have  been  made  possible,  such  as  carrying  paroled  patients  to  their  homes, 
taking  patients  to  other  hospitals  for  care,  etc. 

Frequent  informal  conferences  have  been  held  with  the  superintendent,  the 
staff  and  the  social  workers.  Attendance  at  the  monthly  conferences  of  the  State 
hospital  social  workers  has  been  helpful  in  co-ordinating  the  work.  Miss  Hannah 
Curtis,  department  director  of  social  work,  has  assisted  greatly  by  her  suggestions 
and  instructions.  The  workers  from  the  Wrentham  State  School  attended  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  held  in  Providence  in  June,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Conference  of  Social  Work,  held  in  Greenfield  in  November. 

The  work  of  the  department  during  the  year  falls  into  two  main  divisions,  — 
that  in  connection  with  pre-parole  and  after-care. 

1.  Pre-parole. 

(a)  Investigatioils  of  home  and  social  conditions.     Explanation  of  parole  super- 
vision and  enlistment  of  aid  of  interested  individuals  and  agencies. 
(6)  Reports  to,  and  conferences  with,  the  superintendent,  trustees  and  staff. 

2.  After-care. 

(a)  Supervision  through  visits  to  the  home. 

(b)  Personal  reports  of  patients  at  the  school.    Personal  letters  to  the  worker. 

(c)  Visits  to,  and  written  reports  from,  employers,  relatives  and  other  interested 

individuals. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-emphasize  the  importance  of  any  one  division  of  the  work. 
The  psychological  value  of  the  first  contact  with  relatives  or  prospective  employers 
is  great.  The  whole  problem  of  the  proper  placement  of  the  boys  and  girls  in 
good  homes  under  the  sympathetic  supervision  of  intelligent  people,  in  proper 
kinds  of  work,  with  proper  associates,  is  a  serious  one.  The  co-operation  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  community  is  one  of  the  props  upon  which  the  busy  social  worker 
niust  lean,  particularly  in  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded.  Many  a  boy  and  girl  is 
tided  over  a  difficult  and  discouraging  situation  by  the  wise  word  spoken  at  the 
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right  time  by  some  one  —  an  employer,  a  town  official,  a  minister  —  whose  in- 
terest in  the  cliild  makes  him  feel  that  he  has  a  big  brother. 

After  the  home  and  social  investigations  in  response  to  requests  for  parole  follow 
the  essential  conferences  \vith  the  superintendent  and  doctors,  who  have  known 
the  children  intimately  during  their  stay  at  the  school.  The  judgment  and  advice 
of  the  trustees,  superintendent  and  staff  are  extremely  valuable  in  the  placing  of 
the  right  child  in  the  right  home  in  the  community.  Their  friendly,  cordial  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  department  has  made  possible  an  increase  in  its  quantity  and 
quality. 

The  after-care  of  parole  patients  is  accomplished  in  various  ways,  —  all  impor- 
tant, no  one  sufficient  in  itself.  The  social  workers  pay  frequent  visits  to  the 
homes  of  the  children  at  intervals  ranging  from  one  to  six  months.  Between  visits 
the  chain  of  personal  interest  is  kept  strong  by  the  interchange  of  personal  letters, 
telephone  messages,  etc.  Excited  messages  over  the  wire  give  news  of  everything 
from  a  temporary  disagreement  between  a  girl  and  her  employer  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  purchase  of  a  new  coat  at  the  sub-basement  bargain  price  of  $16.98. 
This  personal  relationship  between  patient  and  visitor  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
phases  of  the  work.  But  no  social  worker  can  depend  upon  the  temporary  influ- 
ence of  her  association  with  feeble-minded  children  for  the  supervision  necessary 
to  meet  the  problems  arising  from  their  unstable  emotions,  vacillating  interests, 
and  from  the  presence  of  personality  traits  which  go  to  make  for  anything  but 
smooth  living.  During  the  past  year  added  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  value 
of  the  help  given  by  employers,  relatives  and  other  sympathetic  individuals  in 
the  community  who  are  able  to  exert  steady  influence  upon  these  paroled  patients 
from  a  school  for  feeble-minded. 

An  analysis  of  visits  paid  to  such  interested  individuals  and  of  other  work  for 
the  year  follows :  — 


Table  1.  —  Pre-Parole  and  After-Care  of  Patients  from  the  Wrentham  State  School  during 

the  Year  ending  Nov.  30,  1922. 

Home  and  social  investigations  ^       ..........       94 

Visits  to  children  on  parole  and  vacation  ........     474 

Interviews  with  employers,  clergy,  etc.      .........     396 


Total 


964 


Table  2.  —  Data  on  Occupation  and  Living  Conditions  of  Patients  on  Parole  from  the 
Wrentham  State  School  Nov.  30,  1922. 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Number  on  parole  Nov.  30,  1922 

Living  conditions: 

Number  with  relatives 

Number  in  working  homes 

Number  in  boarding  homes 

Occupation: 
Number  in  factories,  garages,  laundries,  etc. 

Number  in  offices  and  stores 

Number  on  farms 

Number  in  housework 

Number  not  gainfully  employed 

Average  wages  per  week " 

49 

37 
3 
9 

32 

1 

10 

6 

S9  25 

78 

45 

30 

3 

27 
2 

33 
16 

$5  50 

127 

82 
33 
12 

59 

3 

10 

33 

22 

1  Each  investigation  involves  from  one  to  eight  calls. 

2  Boys  employed  on  farms  and  girls  employed  in  housework  receive  their  board  in  addition  to  wages. 
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These  figures  are  not  startling,  but  they  are  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  those 
interested  in  the  possibiHty  and  desirabihty  of  the  parole  of  feeble-minded  boys 
and  girls  under  supervision.  Even  more  satisfying  are  the  records  of  expression 
of  happiness  from  the  children  who  have  been  allowed  to  leave  the  walls  of  the 
institution  and  take  their  part  in  the  rendering  of  faithful  service  in  the  world, 
and  the  testimonials  of  employers  and  relatives  who  appreciate  the  devotion  and 
loyalty  of  these  defectives  who  often  surpass  their  mental  superiors  in  the  quality 
of  their  necessary  humble  service. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


ALICE  RAYMOND, 

Head  Social  Worker. 
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PUBLIC   SCHOOL  EXAMINER'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  of  the  year  ending  Nov. 
30,  1922. 

With  the  work  of  the  year  ending  November  30,  the  retarded  children  presented 
in  the  entire  district  assigned  by  the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Diseases  to  the 
Wrentham  State  School  have  been  examined,  and  we  are  now  working  the  second 
time  in  this  territory.  Each  community  visited  has  been  like  an  individual,  having 
its  special  characteristics,  its  own  activities  and  its  own  interpretation  of  its  prob- 
lems, no  two  being  exactly  alike.  The  forces  dominant  in  the  neighborhood  are 
largely  reflected  in  the  children  as  we  meet  them  in  the  school  clinic.  It  is  grati- 
fjdng  and  interesting  in  this  second  study  to  note  the  progress  in  the  different 
children,  especially  those  in  which  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  amount  of  their 
retardation,  or  some  conditions  which,  if  removed  or  improved,  would  give  the 
child  less  of  a  handicap.  Several  children  who  were  examined  last  year  were 
placed  for  a  time  in  the  special  class  and  in  September  were  returned  to  the  grade, 
not  the  one  in  which  they  were  formerly  placed,  but  one  suited  to  their  ability, 
and  are  now  interested,  ambitious,  and  doing  good  work. 

We  have  found  that  tests  alone  are  not  to  be  wholly  relied  upon,  personality 
being  just  as  strong  a  factor  as  the  mental  age  or  intelligence  quotient.  The  be- 
havior of  the  individual,  his  reaction  socially  and  his  capacity  for  working  steadily 
make  for  him  his  niche  in  life  in  the  world  to-day.  There  are  many  workers  with  a 
mentality  of  nine  or  ten  years  and  some  less  who  are  useful  members  of  society, 
self-supporting,  law-abiding,  respectable  citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  who  early  show  defects  to  such  an  extent  that  special  training  is  necessary. 

We  have  come  to  realize  more  fully  that  extra  institutional  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded is  a  recognized  problem  of  magnitude,  the  importance  of  which  the  general 
public  is  beginning  to  appreciate.  The  pendulum  has  swung  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. A  decade  ago  it  was  felt  that  segregation  was  the  best  method  of  caring 
for  these  individuals.  With  a  more  intensive  study  of  their  type,  the  rapid  increase 
in  their  number  is  recognized,  and  the  fact  also  that  only  a  small  percentage  can 
be  accommodated  in  the  three  training  schools  of  our  State.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining 1.65  per  cent  of  the  population  (the  number  estimated  to  be  mentally  defi- 
cient) is  prohibitive  and  really  not  necessary.  We  have  learned,  too,  the  type 
for  whom  intra-institutional  life  is  best  and  those  who  give  promise  of  community 
existence,  possessing  the  ability  to  adjust  themselves  socially  and  industrially. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  and  a  forward  look  into  the  future  have  made  it 
necessary  to  formulate  a  plan  to  educate,  train  and  supervise  in  the  community  the 
child  who  is  unable  to  keep  in  the  grades  with  the  average  pupil,  and  who  gives 
promise  of  being  a  failure  socially  and  industrially  as  well  as  in  his  academic  studies. 

The  traveling  clinic  is  an  aid,  first,  in  helping  the  teachers  to  appreciate  the 
extent  of  defect  in  the  mentally  retarded,  that  they  may  the  more  intelligently 
train  and  teach  those  who,  from  their  behavior,  are  not  problems.  Second,  to 
recommend  institutional  care  for  those  who,  for  a  few  years,  need  training  in  habit 
formation,  self-control  and  self-discipline  in  a  new  environment,  together  with 
vocational  training,  these  to  be  returned  later  to  the  community  on  the  parole 
system.  There  is  a  third  class  whose  defects  are  so  obvious  and  serious  that  they 
can  never  be  self-supporting.     For  these  institutional  care  is  recommended.     The 
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fourth  class  is  the  defective  criminalistic  type,  who  need  to  be  segregated  in  a  special 
institution. 

Our  aim  is  to  aid  the  teacher  in  recognizing  very  early  in  the  child's  school  life 
those  who  need  special  help  before  they  are  rushed  along  and  placed  in  grades  in 
which  the  work  is  beyond  their  intelligence  and  powers  of  comprehension.  Here 
they  become  idle,  disinterested  pupils,  void  of  ambition  because  they  are  mis- 
placed. We  have  found  a  number  of  pupils  who,  because  of  age  and  size,  have 
been  placed  in  grades  far  beyond  their  capacity,  —  a  girl  in  the  junior  high  able 
to  do  only  second  grade  work;  a  boy  in  the  seventh  grade  who  could  not  spell 
simple  words  of  three  letters  and  did  not  know  his  tables  in  arithmetic.  These 
are  only  two  of  many  cases  we  meet  daily.  The  clinic  can  classify  into  several 
groups  those  who  can  be  trained  in  the  community  and  those  necessary  to  be  sent 
to  institutions. 

SUMMAKY   OF    WORK   IN   OuT-PaTIENT   DEPARTMENT    FROM    DeC.    1,    1921,    TO    DeC      1 

1922. 

Number  of  towns  visited  ■••........       7 

Distribution  of  Cases  according  to  Intelligence  Quotient. 


Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Above  90 

Between  80-89 

Between  70-79 

Between  60-69 

Between  50-59 

Below  50 

23 
46 
98 
105 
60 
24 

6 
13 

27 
29 
17 

7 

Over  50  per  cent  between  60-8 


Results  of  Investigations. 

Delinquents    .............. 

Of  these,  18  have  court  records. 
Those  of  institutional  type         ■■••■...... 

5  have  been  admitted  to  Wrentham  State  School  as  a  result  of  this  examination ;  2 
more  expect  to  be  admitted  soon. 
Those  handicapped  by  language  difficulty  which  was  sufficient  cause  for  retardation 

Of  these,  12  were  recommended  for  special  class  for  non-English  speaking  children. 
Many  have  some  physical  defect. 


41 

22 


51 


Results  of  Physical  Examination. 
Eyes  need  attention 

1  has  lost  sight  of  one  eye. 
Teeth  need  attention 

7  have  Hutchinson  teeth. 
Enlarged  tonsils 
Ears  need  attention : 
Diminished  hearing 
Discharging  ears 
Very  deaf    .... 
Adenoids  .... 

10  or  more  pounds  underweight 
10  or  more  pounds  overweight 
Of  these,  4  are  endocrin^s. 
Need  general  health  improved 
Speech  defect  (stammer) 


Heart  trouble 

2  have  enlarged  hearts; 
Hydrocephalic  tendency  . 
Microcephalic  tendency  . 
Cretin  .... 
Mongolian  characteristics 
Epileptic 


had  heart  lesion. 


54 

58 

79 

32 

16 

1 

22 
38 
47 

18 
7 
3 

7 
3 
2 
1 

2 
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Neurotic  or  psychotic 

1  had  convulsions  (epileptic). 
Nasal  obstructions 
Cervical  adenitis 
Spinal  trouble 
Ptosis  of  the  lids 
Goiter    . 
Facial  palsy    . 
Crippled 


Recommendations. 


For  special  class 

For  average  class 

Re-examine  in  one  year    . 

Number  of  cases  re-examined 
Number  improved 
Number  not  improved 


89 
102 

71 
17 


3  cases  improved  and  did  not  need  re-examination;   3  others  that  were  in  special  class 
are  now  in  grades  and  doing  well. 

ALICE  M.  PATTERSON,  M.D. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Diseases. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1922:  — 

Cash  Account. 
Balance  Dec.  1,  1921 $8,674  87 

Receipts. 
Income. 
Board  of  inmates : 

Private $1,110  45 

Reimbursements,  insane 5,970  08 

$7,080  53 

Personal  services: 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement 95  37 

Sales : 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses    .        .  $43  57 

Food 1  12 

Clothing  and  materials 251  01 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies        ...  29  90 

Farm : 

Cows  and  calves $505  92 

Pigs  and  hogs 10  00 

Hides 31  85 

Sundries 40  62 

588  39 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds 2  13 

Repairs,  ordinary 194  41 

1,110  53 

Miscellaneous: 

Interest  on  bank  balances $319  40 

Rent 96  00 

Sundries 858  35 

1,273  75 

9,560  18 

Other  receipts : 

Refunds  of  previous  year 114  87 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 
Maintenance  appropriations: 

Balance  of  1921 $32,858  57 

Advance  money  (amount  on  hand  November  30)        .        .        .        32,000  00 
Approved  schedules  of  1922 378,344  19 

443,202  76 

'  Special  appropriations: 

Balance  of  1921 $15,362  67 

Approved  schedules  of  1922 161,009  22 

176,371  89 

Total $637,924  57 
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Payments. 
To  treasury  of  Commonwealth: 

Institution  income _    .        $9,560  18 

Refunds,  account  of  maintenance,  $142.72;   account  of  special, 

$127.50 270  22 

Refunds  of  previous  year 1 14  87 

$9,945  27 

Maintenance  appropriations: 

Balance  of  schedules  of  previous  year $41,533  44 

Approved  schedules  of  1922     .        .        .        .        .    $378,344  19 
Less  returned 142  72 

378,201  47 

November  advances 20,041  65 

439,776  56 

Special  appropriations : 

Balance  of  schedules  of  previous  year $15,362  67 

Approved  schedules  of  1922 $161,009  22 

Less  returned 127  50 

160,881  72 

November  advances .        .        .  2,431  37 

October  advances 687  64 

179,363  40 

Balance,  Nov.  30,  1922: 

In  bank $7,139  77 

In  office 1,699  57 

r 8,839  34 

Total $637,924  57 

Maintenance. 

Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward $250  92 

Appropriation,  current  year 453,150  00 

Total $453,400  92 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) 427,793  47 

Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth    ......        $25,607  45 

Analysis  of  Expenses. 

Personal  services $160,346  95 

Religious  instruction 1,200  00 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 7,524  69 

Food 90,530  99 

Clothing  and  materials 24,121  70 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 25,778  91 

Medical  and  general  care 8,030  59 

Heat,  light  and  power 35,142  43 

Farm 22,946  08 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds 11,016  93 

Repairs,  ordinary 19,577  20 

Repairs  and  renewals 21,597  00 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance  .        .  ' $427,793  47 

Special  Appropriations. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1921 $170,921  69 

Appropriations  for  current  year 58,030  00 

Total $228,951  69 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below)     ....    $169,823  95 
Reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth  ...        .        .  18  39 

169,842  34 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1922,  carried  to  next  year $59,109  35 
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Object. 


Act  or  Resolve. 


Whole 
Amount. 


Expended 
during 
Fiscal 
Year. 


Total 

expended 

to 

Date. 


Balance 

at  End  of 

Year. 


Purchase  of  land  (balance  reappro- 
priated)         .... 

Purchase  of  Brightman  property 

Girls'  industrial  building 

Cold-storage  plant 

Assembly  hall 

Barn         .... 

Boys'  industrial  building 

Three  sewer  beds    . 

Extraordinary  expenses,  horse  and 
hay  barn      .        . 


1922,  chapter  129 

1919,  chapter  242 

1920,  chapter  225 

1920,  chapter  225 

1921,  chapter  203 

1921,  chapter  203 

1922,  chapter  129 
1922,  chapter  129 

1922,  chapter  546 


$230  00 
8,000  00 
55,000  00 
55,000  00 
94,000  00 
25,000  00 
40,000  00 
7,800  00 

10,000  00 


876  04 
35,791  50 
29,372  82 
60,873  89 

4,092  50 
21,835  59 

7,799  14 

9,982  47 


$1,339  96 
51,470  33 
54,352  03 
74,601  56 
14,521  18 
21,835  59 
7,799  14 

9,982  47 


$295,030  00 


$169,823  95 


$235,902  26 


$230  00 
6,660  04 
3,529  67 
647  97 
19,398  44 
10,478  82 
18,164  41 


17  53* 


,127  74 


•Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth       .........  $18  39 

Balance  carried  to  next  year 59,109  35 

Total  as  above $59,127  74 


Resources  and  Liabilities. 

Resources. 

Cash  on  hand 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid  from  advance  money) : 

Account  of  maintenance : 

Account  of  special  appropriations  .... 


20,041  65 
3,119  01 


5,839  34 


23,160  66 


Due  from  treasury  of  Commonwealth  from  available  appropriation  account 

November,  1922,  schedule 

Special  appropriations 


Outstanding  schedules  of  current  year: 
Schedule  of  November  bills 
Special  appropriations 


Liabilities. 


$32,000  00 

17,592  00 
8,942  23 

$58,534  23 


$49,592  00 
8,942  23 

$58,534  23 


Per  Capita. 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  1,275.13. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $427,793.47. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $6.4517. 
Receipt  from  sales,  $1,110.53. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0167. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $8,449.65. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.1270. 
Net  weekly  per  capita  $6.3080. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


SARA  M.  CLAYLAND, 

Treasurer. 


Examined  and  found  correct  as  compared  with  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

ALONZO   B.  cook;, 

Auditor. 
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VALUATION. 


Land  (590  acres) 
Bmldings 


Real  Estate 


Personal  Property 
Travel,  transportation  and  ofl&ce  supplies 

Food 

Clothing  and  materials 
Furnishings  and  household  supplies 
Medical  and  general  care   . 
Heat,  light  and  power 
Farm        ..... 
Garage,  stable  and  grounds 
Repairs    ..... 


Summary 


Real  estate 
Personal  property 


$18,223  50 
1,128,820  31 

Jl, 147,043  81 


$4,318  90 

15,595  27 

23,483  02 

112,433  62 

4,921  69 

9,240  98 

19,186  70 

5,565  12 

15,502  31 

$210,247  61 


1,147,043  81 
210,247  61 

1,357,291  42 
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REPORT   OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor,    the  Legislature  and  the  Department  of  Mental 

Diseases. 

The  trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School  have  the  honor  to  submit  their  report 
for  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  institution,  established  by  the  Acts  of  1906  for  the 
care  of  the  feeble-minded. 

While  hardly  to  be  noted  of  any  one  year,  because  it  is  a  development  rather 
than  a  revolution,  it  is  unmistakable  that  the  place  of  an  institution  for  the  care  of 
the  feeble-minded  in  relation  to  the  community,  by  which  and  for  which  it  is  main- 
tained, has  undergone  marked  change  even  within  the  period  of  this  school's  exist- 
ence, and  may  truly  be  said  to  still  be  in  progress.  One  feature  of  that  progress 
has  previously  been  commented  upon  in  our  reports.  It  is  the  understanding  of 
the  school  as  a  place  of  training  rather  than  custody.  Not  that  this  conception  of 
the  dual  obligations  of  the  institution  for  this  class  of  the  state's  dependents  was 
original  with  the  establishment  of  Wrentham,  for  it  had  earlier  origin  even  though 
the  design  for  this  school  distinctlj''  bore  the  marks  of  the  constructive  rather  than 
the  simply  detentive  purposes,  but  that  there  has  been  a  clearly  discernible  shift 
of  emphasis  from  restraint  to  training  in  the  service  to  the  mentally  handicapped. 

Actually  this  notion  of  the  purpose  of  the  state  institutions  is  no  more  than  a  re- 
assertion  of  the  initial  thought  of  that  American  pioneer  on  the  treatment  of  the 
feeble-minded.  Dr.  Howe,  and  that  has  been  upheld  and  exemplified  in  the  high- 
minded  policy  of  the  man  who  has  supphed  to  the  state  and  the  world  his  many 
years  of  statesmanlike  leadership,  Dr.  Fernald. 

There  has  been  secured  a  steady  advance  in  policy  towards  the  ideals  of  these 
recognized  leaders.     But  the  public  thought  has  had  to  come  through  the  develop- 
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ment  from  the  regard  of  the  state's  duty  as  one  of  removal  of  the  mental  unfortu- 
nates from  the  community  to  a  place  of  confinement,  up  to  the  making  that  place  of 
restraint  the  seat  of  a  thorough  going  training  of  such  faculties  as  the  charges  could 
be  found  to  possess  with  a  view  to  their  usefulness  and  happiness  and,  —  in  the 
latest  development  of  policy,  —  their  possible  return  to  the  community  with  a 
measure  of  equipment  for  self-care  and  contribution  to  the  common  fund  of  social 
well-being. 

The  other  broadening  concept  of  such  a  school  takes  in  the  use  of  it  as  a  radiating 
point  of  instruction  and  service  to  the  community  in  extra-institutional  help  of  the 
handicapped.  The  medical  staff  of  the  school  comes  to  have  another  concern  than 
that  as  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  those  who  are  committed  to  it.  The  thought 
of  its  members  reaches  out  to,  and  their  service  comes  to  include,  a  direct  contact 
with  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  is  established  the  very  tangible 
service  of  the  clinic,  which  finds  its  welcome  place  in  centres  of  population.  The 
talent  and  professional  and  practical  training  of  these  experts  turns  to  account  in 
interpretation  of  public  purposes  and  in  direct  exposition  of  the  personal  application. 
By  example  and  discussion  the  professional  resources  of  the  school  come  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  community. 

It  is  this  service  of  the  Wrentham  State  School  which  marks  the  latest  step  in 
the  direction  of  greatest  possible  usefulness  to  the  Commonwealth.  It  stimulates 
the  greater  self-reliance  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  re- 
tardation. It  aids  in  prevention  of  future  burdens  to  the  state  and  so  it  makes  all 
the  more  valuable  the  maintenance  of  an  ample  and  highly  expert  staff  at  the  school. 
The  school  comes  more  to  be  regarded  not  as  an  institution  set  apart  but  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  communitj^ 

A  great  gain  has  come  to  the  school  in  the  removal  of  the  defective  delinquent 
older  boys  to  the  Department  at  the  State  Farm.  Such  a  school  as  ours  suffers 
enormously  by  the  presence  in  its  population  of  defectives  of  a  distinctlj^  criminal 
type.  That  fact  was  realized  when  they  were  present,  before  the  special  institution 
was  provided.     It  is  realized  even  more  fully  by  the  contrast  their  absence  supplies. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  transfers  of  the  defective  delinquent  number  only  27 
boys.  That  is  a  small  fraction  in  an  institution  with  1,300  inmates.  But  the  relief 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  transferred.  It  is  realized  even  beyond  what 
was  predicted  that  this  sort  of  charge  is  a  menace  to  the  property  of  the  state,  a 
disturbance  to  the  regular  order,  an  undue  absorbent  of  the  attention  of  the  admin- 
istration, an  upsetting  of  the  morale,  an  interference  and  an  influence  the  mischief 
of  which  does  not  depend  upon  numbers.  The  worst  effect  is  that  it  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  orderlj'  feeble-minded  boys  or  girls  to  live  their  own  lives  and  to  gain  the 
value  that  the  school  may  be  to  them. 

This  presence,  so  far  as  Wrentham  is  concerned,  has  still  to  be  spoken  of  in  the 
present  tense.  The  boys  removed  were  all  17  years  of  age  or  older,  owing  to  that 
being  the  minimum  age  for  admission  to  Bridgewater.  The  distinction  by  physical 
age  is  theoretically  unsound  in  relation  to  persons  who  are  taken  into  the  state's 
care  on  the  basis  of  a  mental  age.  It  is  practically  unwarranted  as  experience  with 
the  same  sort  of  boy  under  the  age  limit  arbitrarily  fixed  painfully  proves.  Given, 
say,  a  nine  year  mental  age  plus  a  criminal  slant  and  it  does  not  matter  perceptibly 
whether  it  is  implanted  in  one  of  a  ph3^sical  age  of  fourteen  or  eighteen.  The  out- 
come, in  every  item  that  makes  the  misplacement  in  a  school  like  this  objectionable, 
is  not  different  in  its  menacing  and  disturbing  effect.  If  what  has  been  accomphshed 
both  for  the  boys  themselves  who  are  proved  to  be  rightly  placed  in  a  special  colony, 
and  for  the  school  which  has  profited  greatly  by  relief  from  their  presence,  justifies 
the  new  classification,  it  may  positively  be  taken  as  showing  the  importance  of 
making  provision  for  the  physically  younger  boys  in  the  same  institution  with  the 
older  ones  or  elsewhere.  They  are  as  badly  and  as  evidently  out  of  place  in  the 
feeble-minded  school  as  the  older  ones. 

The  same  instructive  experience  points  the  way  to  the  segregation  of  the  defec- 
tive delinquent  girls.  There  is  the  same  background  of  disturbance  and  evil  infiu- 
ence  in  their  case,  the  same  daily  experience  which  compelled  the  removal  of  the 
boys.  There  is,  as  well,  the  same  logic  of  gain  to  the  disturbing  girls  to  be  secured 
by  placing  them  where  discipline  can  be  more  rigid  and  where  the  complex  of  a 
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criminal  disposition  with  a  mental  inferiority  can  have  a  specialized  attention.  As 
trustees  of  the  state's  interest  in  the  school  and  the  community  problems  it  has  to 
deal  with,  we  again  urge  the  removal  of  these  girls,  and  all  the  more  strongly  be- 
cause we  observe  the  gain  that  has  come  from  the  partial  carrying  out  of  the  plan. 
It  is  essential  that  there  should  be  complete  detachment  of  such  a  colony  from  the 
school  for  the  feeble-minded.  In  our  judgment  it  should  be  completely  away  from 
the  neighborhood,  so  that  there  could  be  no  possible  intercourse  either  of  inmates 
or  attendants. 

The  development  of  a  social  service  as  one  of  the  school's  activities  is  occasion 
for  special  mention.  It  is  another  linking  of  the  institution  with  the  community 
in  a  practical  and  helpful  way.  While  it  is  carried  on  at  present  by  only  two  social 
workers  it  accomplishes  great  benefits,  not  only  in  supervision  of  the  increasing 
number  of  paroled  boys  and  girls  but  in  the  study  of  possible  placements  and  the 
bringing  of  the  people  interested  in  the  inmates  to  an  understanding  of  the  state's 
purposes  and  an  actual  cooperation  in  carrying  them  out.  Every  paroled  inmate 
is,  in  a  sense,  an  instrument  of  education  to  the  neighborhood,  at  least,  the  value 
of  such  instruction  being  dependent  in  no  slight  degree  upon  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  social  workers  who  supply  the  hnk  between  the  public  and  the  school. 

Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  superintendent's  report  with  comment 
upon  the  addition  of  two  industrial  buildings  and  an  assembly  hall,  the  gain  of 
which  to  the  school  merits  even  stronger  appreciation  than  he  voices. 

The  pressing  physical  need  of  the  school  is  quarters  for  the  employees.  The 
rational  living  of  workers  in  such  an  institution  is  too  obviously  an  interest  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  need  argument.  The  sort  of  people  it  is  desirable  to  secure  and 
retain  for  the  service  of  the  school  will  only  be  had  when  desirable  living  conditions 
are  provided.  The  present  accommodations  are  far  from  sufficient.  In  institution 
language,  it  is  sixty  beds  short.  The  single  room  is  an  unquestioned  requisite; 
and  when  the  planning  of  employees'  quarters  provides  rooms  no  larger  than  8x12 
feet  with  a  single  closet,  the  intention  that  they  shall  have  but  one  occupant  is 
apparent.  It  is  the  present  fact  that  such  rooms  as  these  are  the  crowded  quarters 
of  two  instead  of  the  none  too  generous  abode  of  one  employee  each. 

The  trustees  have  with  fuller  reason  than  ever  before  to  record  their  appreciation, 
in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth,  of  the  leadership  in  administration  of  a  superin- 
tendent it  has  been  gratifying  to  see  come  to  national  recognition  as  a  progressive 
director  of  an  institution  and  as  an  authority  on  the  pubhc's  policy  in  his  field. 
The  recognition  extends  with  full  warrant  to  the  medical  staff  and  the  general 
corps  of  those  in  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALBERT  L.  HARWOOD,  Chairman.         PATRICK  J.  LYNCH, 
ELLERTON  JAMES,  Secretary.  MARY  STEWART  SCOTT, 

HERBERT  PARSONS,  GEORGE  W.  GAY,  M.D., 

Trustees. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Nov. 
30,  1923. 

The  movement  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows: 

Remaining  in  Institution  Nov.  30,  1922 

Admitted  within  the  Year 

Whole  Number  of  Cases  within  Year    . 

Dismissed  within  the  Year 

Discharged 

Died  

Absent  from  School  Nov.  30,  1923 
Remaining  in  Institution  Nov.  30,  1923 


ales 

Females 

Totals 

382 

805 

1,187 

166 

173 

339 

548 

978 

1,526 

47 

119 

166 

39 

105 

144 

8 

14 

22 

111 

114 

225 

452 

815 

1,267 
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Admissions  during  the  Year  Dec.  1,  1922  to  Nov.  30,  1923. 

Males  Females  Totals 

Under  5  years 7  4  11 

5  to  10  years 31  19  50 

10  to  15  years 52  40  92 

15  to  20  years 26  49  75 

20  to  25  years 1  20  21 

25  to  30  years 1  4  5 

30  to  35  years -  3  3 

35  to  40  years -  1  1 

40  to  45  years ' 1         ,  -  1 

Totals 119  140        259 

A  high  standard  of  health  has  been  mamtained  during  the  year,  the  only  varia- 
tion being  that  caused  by  an  epidemic  of  measles.  This  disease  is  always  a  serious 
one  among  children  of  low  physical  resistance  and  the  recent  epidemic  proved  no 
exception  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  there  were  155  cases,  all  of  which  w^ere  among 
the  low  grade,  hospital  type  of  children. 

The  schools  have  been  successfully  maintained  throughout  the  j^ear  with  in- 
creasing interest  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  with  the  result  to  be  de- 
sired —  that  of  progress  by  the  children  in  all  departments  of  the  school. 

The  curriculum  is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  and,  therefore,  has 
a  wide  range,  embracing  the  most  rudimentary  sense  training  for  the  lowest  grades 
on  the  one  end  to  a  modified  6th  grade  work  at  the  other.  Much  attention  is  also 
given  to  physical  training,  woodworking,  music  and  domestic  science  by  teachers 
especially  trained  for  these  subjects. 

The  real  hope  of  the  defective  child  is  to  be  placed  in  the  training  which  he  re- 
ceives in  the  use  of  his  hands  because  it  is  only  by  his  hands  that  he  is  ever  going  to 
be  useful  either  in  the  community  or  in  the  institution.  This  important  phase  of 
our  educational  system  has  been  fully  recognized  and  has  been  met  during  the  year 
in  a  most  practical  manner  by  the  opening  of  the  two  new  industrial  buildings, 
one  for  each  sex.  The  realization  of  these  buildings  has  m.acle  it  possible  to  gather 
up  the  various  industrial  activities  w^hich  were  scattered  over  the  institution _  in 
improvised  quarters  and  house  them  in  appropriate  buildings  and  thereby  give 
this  important  part  of  our  educational  curriculum  the  proper  supervision.  The 
improvement  in  this  department  is  already  noticeable. 

Another  important  event  in  the  development  of  the  institution  took  place  during 
the  year  in  the  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  new  Assembly  Hall.  This  building 
comprises  an  attractive  auditorium  of  1100  seats,  a  large,  well  equipped  stage 
with  convenient  dressing  rooms,  a  first  class  moving  picture  machine  with  booth 
and  curtain.  In  the  light,  airy  basement  are  accommodated  well  furnished,  attrac- 
tive clmb  rooms  for  the  employees,  consisting  of  a  general  lounge,  ladies'  room, 
pool  room,  2  bowling  alleys,  smoking  room,  a  store  and  a  refreshment  room.  This 
building  furnishes  a  social  centre  for  the  whole  institution,  —  children  and  em- 
ployees alike,  with  the  consequent  social  betterment  and  increased  happiness  for  all. 

The  desire  for  social  recreation  in  young  people  is  a  dominant  one  and  must  be 
gratified  in  a  normal,  wholesome  manner.  We  aim  to  do  this  by  providing  weekly 
parties  in  the  dormitories,  moving  pictures,  dances,  general  parties  in  the  Assembly 
Hall,  picnics,  birthday  parties,  hikes  and  dramatic  plays  of  which  several  are  given 
by  the  children  during  the  year. 

The  farm  continues  to  be  the  most  valuable  school  activity  for  our  boys,  not 
only  in  the  useful  knowledge  there  obtained,  but  also  in  the  quantities  of  fresh 
produce  of  real  value  furnished  by  the  farm. 

The  removal  of  the  few  adult  male  defective  delinquents  from  the  school  has 
been  followed  by  improvement  in  morale,  happiness  and  general  well-being  in  the 
boys'  departments  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  few  in  number  removed  from  the 
school.  The  adult  women  of  this  class  however,  as  well  as  those_  under  seventeen 
years  of  age  of  both  sexes,  still  constitute  a  great  menace  to  the  institution.  The 
presence  in  the  institution  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  this  class  provides 
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a  constant  factor  opposed  to  the  advancement  and  happiness  of  the  large  numbers 
of  the  feeble-minded  for  whom  the  institution  was  created. 

Through  the  conscientious,  skillful  efforts  of  our  social  service  workers,  com- 
mendable progress  has  been  made  in  the  adjustment  in  the  community  of  care- 
fully selected  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  trained  in  the  institution. 

The  regular  clinics  at  the  institution  and  the  established  school  clinics  in  the 
various  cities  and  towns  are  proving  to  be  convenient  avenues  through  which  the 
specialized  resources  of  the  institution  are  easilj'  made  available  to  the  community. 

The  recognition  b}^  the  authorities  of  a  wage  scale  for  ward  service  that  approx- 
imates a  commensurate  amount  and  which  was  made  operative  in  Juh^  is  especially 
noteworthy  inasmuch  as  it  has  resulted  for  the  first  time  in  this  institution  in  secur- 
ing a  suitable  number  of  emplovees  for  this  important  branch  of  the  serxace. 

The  following  improvements  have  been  carried  through  to  completion;  five  hun- 
dred feet  of  concrete  steam  tunnel  has  been  built  and  the  old  pipe  replaced  with 
new,  all  thoroughly  insulated  with  magnesia  covering  which,  in  turn,  is  secured 
and  protected  with  a  covering  of  heavy  roofing  paper.  Three  new  wells  have  been 
connected  with  the  water  system  which  will  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
even  though  the  water  requirements  should  be  considerably  increased  in  the  future. 

The  need  for  more  school  rooms  has  been  met  bj^  dividing  the  2  large  rooms  in 
the  school  building,  thereby  providing  two  additional  rooms. 

The  Brightman  House  has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  repaired  inside  and 
outside  and  modern  heating,  plumbing  and  lighting  sj^stems  installed. 

The  modern  horse  stables  and  dairy  barns  have  been  completed  and  are  now  being 
utilized. 

The  enlargement  of  the  sewage  filtration  system  has  been  started.  For  providing 
the  labor  for  this  work  we  are  indebted  to  the  Trustees  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Medfield  State  Hospital.  In  the  construction  of  a  filtration  plant,  a  model  just 
finished  for  their  hospital,  they  succeeded  in  building  up  a  wonderfully  competent 
working  force  of  patients  under  the  direction  of  skillful  employees.  This  trained 
institution  force  they  have  kindly  placed  at  the  service  of  this  institution  to  build 
the  required  number  cf  sewer  beds. 

I  wish  hereby  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  many  gifts  to  the  children  during  the 
year  and  especially  do  I  wish  to  assure  the  manager  of  Paragon  Park  of  the  pleasure 
given  our  children  by  his  kindness  in  providing  the  parties  free  passes  to  the  Park 
and  also  to  the  friends  of  our  children  who  rememxbered  them  so  generously  at 
Christmas  time. 

To  all  loyal  emploj^ees  who  have  so  ably  assisted  me  in  bringing  to  a  realization 
your  high  ideals  towards  our  children,  I  am  deeply  indebted  and  to  you,  individually, 
I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for  your  untiring  interest,  your  wisdom,  and  your 
readiness  with  counsel  and  advice  at  all  times. 

For  details  of  the  dental,  school,  social  service  and  school  clinic  departments,  I 
refer  you  to  the  reports  of  the  heads  of  these  departments  submitted  herewith. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE   L.  WALLACE,  Superintendent. 

SCHOOL  REPORT. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  the  annual  report  of  the  school  department 
for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1923. 

During  the  past  year  the  school  work  has  progressed  satisfactorily.  In  the  train- 
ing classes,  where  we  begin  work  with  the  low  grade  children,  we  give  much  time  to 
the  training  of  the  senses:  hearing,  smelling,  seeing,  feeling  and  touching.  A  great 
deal  of  the  simplest  gymnastic  work  is  done  here  and  the  children  are  also  taught 
to  dress  and  undress  themselves.  We  have  advanced  this  year  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  pupils  to  the  kindergarten  classes. 

The  kindergarten  serves  as  the  medium  between  the  training  classes  and  formal 
school  work.  Many  of  the  training  room  activities  already  familiar  to  the  pupils 
are  continued  in  this  room;  such  as,  color  work,  sewing  cards  and  weaving,  etc. 
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Active  work  in  the  Froebel  games  and  rhj^hmatic  gifts  are  used  as  a  basis  for 
primary  work.  The  various  seasons  of  the  year  are  marked  by  means  of  special 
appropriate  parties.     These  are  eagerly  looked  forward  to  and  greatly  enjoyed. 

The  pupils  of  the  intermediate  classes  have  carried  on  the  usual  schedule  of  work. 
In  addition  to  this  the  boj'^s  have  done  excellent  vellum  work,  supplying  the  insti- 
tution with  portfolios,  scrap-books  and  desk-blotter  pads,  while  the  girls  keep  the 
library  books  in  repair,  and  make  and  trim  the  costumes  for  the  plays  and  enter- 
tainments of  the  school  year.  These  classes  also  keep  the  school  building  supplied 
■with  decorative  mottoes  and  charts. 

The  Domestic  Science  classes  have  gone  on  as  usual.  Here  the  girls  are  taught 
the  fundamental  principles  of  housekeeping  and  cookery. 

The  physical  training  classes  are  of  great  importance  in  the  development  of  the 
pupils  of  all  grades  in  the  institution.  In  the  gymnasiums  the  usual  work  is  done; 
calisthenics,  apparatus  work,  marching,  games,  folk,  aesthetic  and  social  dancing. 
The  pupils  of  these  classes  are  expected  frequently  to  provide  entertainments  in 
the  assembly  hall,  and  for  the  parties  in  the  various  cottages.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  gymnasium  work  the  physical  training  teachers  spend  some  time  daily  in 
the  cottages  among  the  low  grade  children  who  cannot  come  to  classes  in  the  school 
building. 

The  work  of  the  music  department  gives  much  pleasure  to  both  children  and 
employees.  In  this  department  provision  is  made  for  classes  in  vocal  music  for 
both  boys  and  girls;  also  classes  in  piano  and  the  various  instruments  of  the  band 
and  orchestra.  Once  a  week  we  have  a  large  choral  class  including  all  the  school 
children.  We  have  a  Glee  Club  for  the  girls  and  a  joint  Glee  Club  for  girls  and  boys. 
The  choir  of  thirty  voices  provides  excellent  music  for  the  religious  ser^dces  on  Sun- 
day.   The  band  and  orchestra  furnish  music  for  dances,  entertainments  and  parties. 

The  woodworking  rooms  provide  a  legitimate  outlet  for  energies  of  many  a  trou- 
blesome boy.  Here  he  is  able  to  create,  to  actually  see  a  model  grow  because  of 
his  own  efforts.  The  smaller  boys  use  the  coping  saw  almost  entirely.  They  make 
toys,  plant  sticks  and  similar  models  usually  from  cigar  boxes  or  packing  case  wood. 
The  older  boys  make  plant  stands,  small  tables,  toys  such  as  rocking  horses,  kiddy 
cars  and  wheelbarrows,  book  ends,  necktie  holders  and  pen  trays. 

The  victrola  records  and  library  books  have  been  cared  for  as  usual  in  the  school 
department.  By  the  use  of  these  two  circulating  libraries  each  cottage  is  amply 
supplied  with  both  books  and  records. 

The  Social  Calendar  for  the  past  year  has  been  very  full,  with  many  plays,  enter- 
tainments, dances  and  parties.  But  the  chief  event  was  the  opening  of  our  fine 
new  Assembly  Hall  in  February.  The  school  department  for  this  occasion  gave  a 
very  creditable  performance  of  a  Chinese  operetta,  "The  Feast  of  the  Little  Lan- 
terns." 

The  Christmas  season,  as  usual,  was  filled  with  activities  and  gayeties.  On  Christ- 
mas Eve  there  was  a  gift  laden  tree  in  each  beautifully  decorated  dormitory,  and 
Santa  Claus  visited  each  one  and  distributed  candy  and  gifts.  The  other  holidays 
throughout  the  year  were  marked  with  appropriate  exercises. 

On  fourth  of  July  our  annual  one  ring  circus  was  held  in  which  275  children  took 
part.  In  the  afternoon  the  usual  program  of  field  sports  was  held  and  a  display  of 
fireworks  in  the  evening  finished  the  day. 

During  the  summer  months  the  playground  teachers  visit  each  group  of  children 
daily.  In  the  day  time  the  smaller  children  are  taken  in  groups  to  their  several 
playgrounds  and  ring  games,  singing  games,  ball  games,  etc.,  are  played. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PEARL  H.  LITTLEFIELD,  Head  Teacher. 
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DENTAL   REPORT. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  vou  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Nov. 
30,  1923. ' 


Examinations,  1,211 
Treatment  of  stomatitis,  144  ^ 
Extractions  permanent,  342 
Extractions  deciduous,  293 
Pulp  treatment  permanent,  274 
Pulp  treatment  deciduous,  10 
Fillings  permanent,  1,785 
Fillings  deciduous,  129 
.Prophylactic  treatment,  1,117 
Silver  reduction  treatment,  293 
Treatment  erupting  teeth,  29 
Post  extraction  treatment,  186 
Radiographs,  163 
Gold  inlays,  7 


Local  ancesthesia,  224 
Porcelain  crowns,  1 
Porcelain  crowns  re-set,  4 
Gold  crowns,  4 
Bridges,  8 
Bridges  repaired,  2 
Vulcanite  dentures,  7 
Vulcanite  dentures  repaired,  12 
Ground  teeth,  13 
Total  patients,  2,2'26 
New  patients,  246 
Dismissals,  943 
Total  operating  hours,  1,451 
Laboratory  hours,  72 


"■  All  mouth  lesions  included  under  this  heading,  except  those  arising  from  pulpal 
or  pericemental  disturbances. 

I  am  glad  to  again  be  able  to  say  that  our  efforts  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  children's  teeth  especially  through  prevention,  have  in  no 
way  diminished;  we  can  assure  ourselves  for  this  reason  that  one  great  path  for  the 
progress  of  disease  in  our  little  community  is  being  gradually  narrowed,  and  we  hope 
that  "detours"  will  eventually  be  in  order. 

Our  attitude  in  this  matter  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  other  progressive  communi- 
ties, where  during  the  past  few  years,  the  question  of  bad  teeth  in  relation  to  the 
general  health,  has  been  discussed  earnestly  not  only  by  members  of  the  medical 
and  dental  professions,  but  also  by  the  people  generally;  while  focal  infection  is  a 
theory  not  scientifically  proven,  yet  its  soundness  is  supported  by  a  mass  of  clinical 
evidence  from  a  variety  of  authoritative  sources. 

It  is  universally  conceded,  however,  that  the  presence  of  pus  in  any  part  of  the 
body  is  never  productive  of  good,  and  that  consequently  it  is  an  entirely''  rational 
procedure,  and  therefore  our  duty  to  minimize,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  all  pre- 
disposition to  infection.    This  corresponds  to  our  idea  of  prevention.  • 

The  bacterial  plaques  found  upon  the  surfaces  of  unclean  teeth  have  been  found 
to  be  foci  for  dental  caries  which,  without  doubt,  even  in  this  enlightened  period, 
is  the  most  common  of  all  diseases,  and  the  forerunner  of  ailments  frequently 
more  irremediable  and  painful.  Yet  dental  caries  is  largely  preventable  by  proper 
attention  to  diet  and  oral  hygiene,  our  greatest  bulwarks  against  this  unsightly 
affliction.  The  bacterial  plaque  is  also  the  predisposing  factor  in  calculus  forma- 
tion, the  opening  wedge  for  further  bacterial  invasion,  always  preliminary  to  peri- 
dental disease. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Merrill  Champion  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  we  have  been  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  pleasing  as  well  as  a  powerful 
means  of  furthering  our  little  campaign  of  dental  education  here,  namely  the  motion 
picture.  Two  single  reel  films  were  showm  during  the  month  of  November;  one 
entitled  "Guarding  your  Pearls",  and  the  other  entitled,  "Mouth  Hygiene."  Both 
were  viewed  with  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  I  am  sure  produced  practical  results, 
because  I  feel  the  pictures  proved  instructive,  not  only  to  the  children,  but  also  to 
the  attendants  who  look  after  the  children's  teeth. 

In  addition  to  the  films  we  received  about  twenty  large  placards  upon  which 
were  printed  "catchy"  dental  slogans;  these  were  placed  in  the  various  class-rooms 
of  the  school  for  about  ten  days.  For  the  future  we  have  reserved  an  exhibit  on 
"Caring  for  the  Teeth,"  available  in  February,  and  a  series  of  posters  which  are 
reproductions  of  the  mouth  hygiene  slides.  All  these  have  a  decidedly  persuasive 
value  and  aid  materially  in  clinching  our  arguments. 

I  might  say  here  that  the  campaign  of  education  carried  on  by  our  State  Depart- 
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ment  of  Public  Health  in  the  interest  of  prevention  of  dental  disease  is  the  hope  of 
the  future;  Massachusetts  is  unexcelled,  I  know,  in  the  number  of  public  dental 
clinics. 

This  year  I  made  my  visits  to  the  various  buildings  for  examination  for  clean 
teeth  awards,  unannounced.  I  did  this  to  determine  if  possible,  whether  immediate 
preparation  or  rather  lack  of  it,  made  much  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  teeth. 
I  wanted  to  see  them  "as  is",  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  they  showed  up  pretty 
well. 

Seven  hundred  girls  and  three  hundred  twenty-two  boys  are  entitled  to  clean 
teeth  awards  for  the  past  year.  The  award  is  a  button  having  a  bronze  background 
with  suitable  inscription  in  purple,  each  button  carrying  a  short  purple  ribbon. 
These  will  be  given  out  in  January  1924. 

The  same  system  of  following  up  cases  of  unclean  teeth  is  still  adhered  to.  The 
attention  not  only  of  the  dentist,  but  also  of  physician,  matron  and  attendant 
being  focussed  on  any  backslider  must  impress  him  with  the  seriousness  of  his 
neglect  and  act  as  a  stimulus  to  renewed  effort,  and  in  some  cases  I  have  noticed 
that  not  only  the  teeth  begin  to  look  better,  but  the  general  appearance  and  even 
deportment  improve. 

I  find  the  teeth  of  newly  admitted  children,  in  the  main  poor,  frequently  showing 
evidence  of  utter  lack  of  care.  It  is  frequently  quite  difficult  to  reach  the  point 
where  restorative  treatment  can  be  started  in  those  children  who  have  never  visited 
a  dentist.  They  are  generally  apprehensive  and  slowly  submit  to  treatment  of 
any  sort.  In  a  great  many  cases  they  express  gratitude  for  the  service  rendered 
them  when  they  are  dismissed.  New  children  are  not  compelled  to  wait  for  the 
annual  awarding  of  the  clean  teeth  buttons  should  they  merit  it  sooner,  and  they 
are  also  given  the  award  for  the  previous  year  if  their  teeth  were  clean  on  first  exam- 
ination, as  a  recognition  of  their  efforts  before  coming  to  the  school. 

The  work  of  prosthetic  restoration  is  carried  on  regularly  although  the  bulk  of 
time  is  devoted  to  operative  work.  A  list  of  those  requiring  artificial  dentures, 
crown  and  bridge  restoration  is  kept  and  checked  as  the  cases  are  completed. 
These  patients  are  then  placed  on  the  observation  list,  and  are  called  again  generally 
in  a  week  or  two  in  order  to  eliminate  possible  causes  of  irritation  and  thus  help 
the  patient  to  wear  the  appliance  with  comfort  and  efficiency. 

The  radiograph  is  used  frequently,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  root  canals, 
for  checking  up  the  fillings.  Its  many  uses  in  dentistry  have  made  it  a  necessity 
not  conveniently  dispensed  with.  All  radiographs  are  filled  alphabetically  for 
reference. 

Our  waiting  room  is  supplied  regularly  with  games  and  pictorial  magazines 
which  are  gratefully  received  and  utihzed  fully  by  the  children  while  awaiting 
treatment. 

In  closing  I  want  to  thank  the  Superintendent  and  physicians  of  the  staff  for 
their  genial  co-operation,  and  I  congratulate  the  matrons  in  charge  of  the  various 
buildings  for  the  results  shown  by  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  clean  teeth. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  A.  NASH,  D.M.D. 

REPORT   OF  THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Nov. 
30,  1923. 

One  view  of  the  work  done  by  the  Social  Service  Department  during  the  past 
year  may  be  obtained  by  considering  the  matter  from  a  statistical  standpoint.  No- 
vember 30,  1923,  there  were  87  girls  and  56  boys  on  parole  in  the  community. 
During  the  year  24  girls  and  14  boys  have  been  placed,  either  in  the  homes  of  rela- 
tives or  of  employers.  The  majority  are  gainfully  employed.  The  girls  employed 
in  the  homes  as  helpers,  earn  from  S4  to  $7  per  week  and  board.  Those  working 
in  factories,  laundries,  etc.,  earn  from  $7  to  $18  per  week.    The  boys  are  earning 
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from  $12  to  $25  per  week  in  factories,  on  delivery  trucks,  etc.  Deposits  of  individual 
savings  in  banks  range  from  $10  to  $100  for  the  j^ear.  These  figures  are  not  startling 
but  they  reflect  an  amount  of  expended  effort,  realized  ambition  and  happiness 
attained  which  can  be  only  approximately  measured  by  those  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  adjustment  in  the  community  by  the  mentally  handicapped. 

The  actual  placement  of  children  in  the  community  with  special  attention  to  the 
matters  of  employment,  home  and  recreation,  has  been  accomplished  only  after 
the  prehminary  investigations  of  the  social  workers,  through  interviews  with  agen- 
cies, prospective  employers,  relatives  and  friends,  whose  help  in  supervision  is  en- 
listed. The  successful  placement  of  the  carefully  selected  child  in  the  carefully 
selected  home  has  been  possible  only  through  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  the 
Trustees,  Superintendent  and  Staff.  Their  interest  and  help  in  the  work  are  most 
gratefully  acknowledged. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  investigations,  involving  415  visits  to  relatives,  agen- 
cies, etc.  have  been  made  during  the  j^ear.  The  purposes  of  the  investigations  have 
been  to  gather  information  concerning  home  and  social  conditions,  concerning 
matters  of  employment,  recreation  and  supervision,  in  order  that  proper  placement 
might  be  made  directly  from  the  school,  or  that  extension  of  vacation  into  indefinite 
parole  might  be  arranged. 

During  the  summer  45  investigations  of  homes  or  relatives  requesting  vacations 
for  the  children  were  made.  Particularly,  in  the  cases  of  adolescent  girls  or  in 
cases  where  the  physicians  deemed  special  instructions  to  relatives  advisable,  have 
these  preliminary  visits  been  made. 

After  the  actual  placement  of  the  child  from  the  School  comes  the  important 
matter  of  supervision.  This  is  accomplished  in  two  ways,  —  by  the  co-operatipn 
of  employers,  relatives  and  agencies  who  have  been  instructed  as  to  the  difficulties 
which  may  arise  in  particular  cases,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  best  ways  of  meeting 
such  occasions,  • —  and  by  the  direct  supervision  from  the  school.  The  sympathetic, 
intelligent  care  given  the  children  by  employers  and  other  interested  individuals  is 
of  first  importance.  The  motherly  woman,  with  children  of  her  own,  who  will 
undertake  the  care  of  a  girl  from  the  school  is  usually  successful  in  accomplishing 
the  girl's  protection,  as  well  as  offering  her  the  opportunity  for  self  improvement 
and  happiness. 

The  direct  supervision  by  the  school  is  carried  on  by  means  of  visits  to  the  chil- 
dren, by  their  personal  reports  at  the  school,  by  frequent  written  reports  from  em- 
ploj^ers  and  relatives  and  by  personal  correspondence  between  children  and  social 
service  workers.  Visits  to  the  children  in  all  sections  of  the  state  are  made  possible 
by  the  use  of  a  Ford  coupe,  used  in  turn  by  the  two  social  service  workers.  Trans- 
portation of  patients  and  bits  of  personal  service  are  also  made  possible  by  the  use 
of  the  car.  These  forms  of  supervision,  together  with  the  occasional  furnishing  of 
recreation,  are  among  the  most  enjoyable  phases  of  the  visitor's  work.  The  friendly 
visits  to  patients  with  opportunities  of  seeing  and  sharing  their  home  life,  the  occa- 
sional opportunity  for  providing  some  simple  recreation  possible  at  difficult,  critical 
periods  of  the  child's  adjustment  are  enjoyable  and  valuable  ways  of  exerting  super- 
vision. 475  such  visits  have  been  made  during  the  year  by  the  two  workers.  The 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  done  has  been  due  in  high  degree  to  the  willing, 
conscientious  service  of  Miss  Hawley  P.  Foster,  assistant  social  worker. 

Contact  with  outside  workers  and  leaders  in  the  field  of  social  work  has  been  made 
through  monthly  conferences  of  State  Hospital  Social  Workers,  informal  group 
conferences  with  the  Director  of  Social  Work  in  the  State  Department,  attendance 
at  the  annual  conference  of  State  Social  Workers  and  attendance  at  lectures  on 
mental  hygiene  at  Boston  University.  A  paper,  "Observations  on  the  Placement 
and  Supervision  of  Mental  Defectives  in  the  Community"  was  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALICE  RAYMOND,  Head  Social  Worker. 
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To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Nov. 
30,  1923. 

The  School  Clinic  has  carried  on  this  work  for  three  years  and  is  now  working 
for  the  fourth  year  in  the  district  assigned. 

Looking  backward  and  recalling  our  first  contact  in  the  different  places  in  which 
we  work,  then  comparing  conditions  as  met  during  our  last  visits,  it  is  gratifying  to 
see  a  greater  interest  in  a  larger  conception  of  the  problems  and  a  real  attempt  to 
meet  the  standards  that  modern  educational  methods  demand  for  the  backward  and 
mentally  deficient  child,  that  he  may  be  trained  to  lead  a  useful  life  in  the  com- 
munity, obviating  a  residence  and  course  of  training  in  an  institution. 

Comprehensive  plans  and  programs  have  been  made  in  a  number  of  places  to 
train  these  pupils,  their  fulfillment  delayed  only  by  lack  of  funds.  With  the  increas- 
ing interest  in  mental  hygiene,  and  especiallj^  in  those  principles  relating  to  the  care 
and  training  of  the  feeble  minded,  as  well  as  to  the  prevention  of  mental  deficiency 
and  delinquency,  each  community  will  surely,  before  long,  more  adequately  meet 
these  problems. 

As  yet,  there  is  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  people  in  the  average  community, 
who  do  not  appreciate  the  real  meaning  of  mental  defect,  and  do  not  understand 
that  a  child  may  be  16  years  old,  chronologically,  with  a  mental  rating  of  8,  6,  or 
even  lower,  and  that  no  more  can  be  expected  of  that  boy  or  girl  than  a  normal 
child  whose  physical  and  mental  ages  are  8  years,  more  or  less. 

Most  of  the  pupils  presented  for  examination  are  selected  by  the  teacher,  because 
from  her  judgment  they  are  slow,  backward,  and  not  doing  the  required  work. 
Group  testing  is  being  more  widely  used  in  classifying  and  grading  children  in  the 
public  schools.  These  tests  show  the  large  number  of  average  pupils,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  exceptional  because  above,  or  below,  the  average.  They  also  show 
those  who  are  doing  the  best  they  can,  as  well  as  those  who  are  not  using  their  powers 
to  their  fullest  capacity. 

A  wider  application  of  this  form  of  examination  will  do  away  with  the  placement 
of  pupils  in  school  grades,  two,  three,  or  more  years  above  the  grade  work  of  which 
thej'  are  capable  and  understand.  We  are  striving  to  examine  the  pupils  in  the 
entering  and  primary  classes,  those  who  early  show  inability  to  grasp  the  first 
principles  of  education,  and  to  do  the  work  corresponding  to  their  chronological  age. 

The  questions  then  asked:  "Is  he  mentally  equal  to  the  task  of  the  1st  year?" 
—  "Will  he  require  a  2nd,  or  3rd  year  to  complete  the  work  of  the  grade?  If  so, 
what  are  his  difficulties  and  how  can  they  be  met,  before  he  finally  becomes  dis- 
couraged because  of  his  many  failures?" 

The  right  grouping  early  we  feel  will  help  many  slow  pupils  to  obtain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  fundamentals,  with  less  of  a  handicap  and  more  rapid  advance 
later.  The  special  class  with  its  smaller  number  of  pupils  and  more  individual 
attention,  supplies  the  need  to  many  of  these  retarded  children. 

Summary  of  Work  in  Out-Patient  Department  from  Dec.  1,  1922  to  Nov.  30, 

1923 
No.  of  Towns  visited  No.  examined  in  Each  Town. 


1.  Quincy 

2.  Chelsea    . 

3.  Attleboro 

4.  Dedham  . 

5.  North  Attleboro 

6.  Franklin  . 

7.  Brockton 

8.  Winthrop 

9.  Number  brought  to  school 


7 

233 

132 

48 

12 

15 

121 

17 

17 


Total 


602 
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Distribution  of  Cases  according  to  Intelligence  Quotient:            Number  Per  Cent 

Above  90 15  3 

Between  80-89 77  13 

Between  70-79 203  33 

Between  60-69 212  35 

Between  50-59 56  9 

Below  50 28  5 

Cases  having  no  psychological 11  2 

Results  of  Investigations: 

Delinquents,  45.     Of  these  11  have  court  record. 

Institutional  type,  64.    Of  these  15  have  been  admitted  to  the  Wrentham  State 

School.    5  of  these  were  examined  in  the  previous  year. 
Social  Problems,  58. 

Language  difficulty,  sufficient  to  cause  retardation,  55. 
Physical  Defects : 

General  health  needs  improvement,  27. 
Defective  eyes  need  oculist's  attention,  70. 
Ptosis  of  2  eyelids. 
Defective  teeth  need  dentist's  attention,  88. 

Hutchinson  teeth,  4. 
Defective  ears  —  Darwinian  Tubercle,  13. 
Discharging,  14.  ' 

Diminished  hearing,  29. 
Enlarged  tonsils,  89. 
Adenoids,  39. 

Underweight  (10  or  more  lbs.),  53. 
Overweight  (10  or  more  lbs.),  48. 
Heart  Lesion,  2. 
Palpable  thyroid,  52. 
Hydrocephalic  tendency,  20. 
Microcephalic  tendency,  4. 
Mongolian  tendency,  2. 

Epileptic,  4;  Spinal  defect,  4;  Neurotic,  3;  Psychotic,  3;  Speech  defect,  21; 
Spasticity,  4;  Hip  joint  disease,  1. 

Recommendatio7is: 

For  special  class,  121;  for  average  class,  232;  Re-examine  in  1  year,  96; 
For  non-English  class,  2;  For  sight-saving  class,  1;  For  fresh  air  class,  4. 

Number  of  Cases  re-examined,  94-' 
Number  improved,  73. 

Habit  formation  is  also  one  of  the  advantages  of  this  group,  especially  that  of 
continued  application  until  the  task  is  completed,  giving  the  slow  pupil  time  enough. 
Also  the  training  of  the  hands,  physical  education,  together  with  academic  work. 

After  studying  the  child  and  a  diagnosis  made,  a  certain  number  of  cases  require 
social  supervision  and  follow  up  work.  The  teacher  is  unable  to  give  this,  although 
many  do  keep  in  touch  with  their  children  in  the  home  and  community  life.  In 
special  cases  they  cannot  meet  the  situation  because  of  the  many  demands  on  their 
time.  Valuable  aid,  I  am  sure,  will  be  given  the  clinic  by  social  workers  engaged 
for  the  supervision  of  the  mentally  handicapped  in  the  community.  These  children 
should  not  be  left  to  their  fate  without  intelligent  oversight,  but  should  be  helped 
to  adjust  themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  the  utmost  of  their  capacity. 

Respectfullj^  submitted, 

ALICE  M.  PATTERSON,  M.D. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Diseases. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1923. 

Cash  Account. 
Balance  December  1,  1922 $8,839  34 

Income.  Receipts. 

Board  of  inmates : 

Private $855  73 

Reimbursements,  insane  ....         2,038  66 

$2,894  39 

Personal  services : 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement         .       .  108  79 

Sales : 

Food $23  70 

Clothing  and  materials     ....  245  39 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies       .  31  48 

Medical  and  general  care         ...  23  82 

Farm: 

Cows  and  calves    .        .        .  $234  64 

Hides 9  53 

Wood 310  00 

Sundries 29  30 

583  47 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds     ...  25 

Repairs,  ordinary 127  70 

1,035  81 

Miscellaneous : 

Interest  on  bank  balances       .        .        .  $360  32 

Rent 96  00 

Sundries 1,609  65 

2,065  97 

6,104  96 

Other  receipts : 

Refunds  of  previous  year $179  16 

Return  of  wages  unclaimed 5  25 

184  41 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 

Maintenance  appropriations : 

Balance  of  1922 $17,592  00 

Advance  money  (Amount  on  hand  Nov.  30)       .        .       22,000  00 
Approved  schedules  of  1923,  cash  received  from  State 

Treasurer 430,994  25 

470,586  25 

Special  appropriations : 

Balance  of  1922 $8,942  23 

Approved  schedules  of  1923,  cash  received  from  State 

Treasurer 48,722  71 

57,664  94 

Total, $543,379  90 

Payments. 
To  treasury  of  Commonwealth : 

Institution  income $6,104  96 

Refunds  on  account  of  maintenance      ....  67  33 

Refunds  of  previous  year 179  16 

Return  of  wages  unclaimed 5  25 

$6,356  70 
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Maintenance  appropriations: 

November  Schedule         ....      S49,592  00 

Less  advances 20,041  65 

Balance  of  schedules  of  previous  year       .       .       .     $29,550  35 
Approved  schedules  of  1923    .       .        .    S430,994  25 

Less  returned 67  33     430,926  92 

November  advances 10,238  47 

$470,715  74 

Special  appropriations : 

Balance  of  schedules  of  previous  year   ....       $8,942  23 
Approved  schedules  of  1923,   .       .       .     $48,722  71 
Less  advances,  last  year's  report    .       .         3,119  01 

45,603  70 

November  advances 54  55 

October  advances 78  89 

54,679  37 

Balance  November  30,  1923 
In  bank    $10,011  15 
In  office        1,616  94 

11,628  09 

Total $543,379  90 

Maintenance. 

Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward $1,103  98 

■  Appropriation,  current  year,  $445,870.28;  transfer,  $28,800         .       .  474,670  28 

Total $475,774  26 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) 470,046  21 

Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth  ....       $5,728  05 

Analysis  of  Expenses. 

Personal  services $172,844  25 

Religious  instruction 1,200  00 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses       .       .       .  7,410  09 

Food 99,699  50 

Clothing  and  materials 23,981  11 

Furnishings  and  household  suppHes 25,580  58 

Medical  and  general  care 9,452  38 

Heat,  light  and  power 65,257  07 

Farm 20,562  88 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds 6,602  73 

Repairs,  ordinary 19,983  67 

Repairs  and  renewals 17,471  95 

$470,046  21 

Special  Appropriations. 

Balance  December  1,  1922 $59,110  21 

Appropriations  for  current  year 45,000  00 

Total $104,110  21 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below)    .        .     $51,498  84 
Reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth        .       .       .  138  92 

Balance  November  30,  1923,  carried  to  next  year  .     51,637  76 

$52,472  45 
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Object. 

Act  or  Resolve. 

Whole 
Amount. 

Expended 
during 
Fiscal 
Year. 

Total 

expended 

to 

Date. 

Balance 

at  End  of 

Year. 

Purchase  of  land  (balance  reappro- 

priated  i . 
Purchase  of  Brightman  property   . 
Girls'  Industrial  building 
Cold  storage  plant 
Assembly  hall 
Barn 

Boys'  industrial  building 

Storehouse 

Sewer  beds  'see  item  485,  chap.  125, 
Acts  1923). 

1922,  chap.  129 

1919,  chap.  242 

1920,  chap.  225 

1920,  chap.  225 

1921,  chap.  203 

1921,  chap.  203. 

1922,  chap.  129 

1923,  chap.  126 
/ 1922,  chap.  129 
\  1923,  chap.  126 

$230  00 

8,000  00 
55,000  00 
55,000  00 
94,0.-0  00 
25,000  00 

40,000  GO 

35,000  00 

lO.COO  00 

S3,489  67 

612  00 

19,395  .55 

10,418  76 

/         48  311 

\  16,133  19 

56  491 
l,0i4  87 

$1,339  93 
54,960  00 
54,964  03 
93,997  11 
24,939  94 
48  31 1 
38,268  78 

56  49 
1,044  87 

$230  00 

6,660  04 

40  00* 

35  97* 

2  89* 

60  06* 

1    1,682  91 

35,000  00 

1    8,899  50 

S322,230  86 

$51,498  84 

$239,619  49 

$52,611  37 

*Balanee  reverting  to  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth $138  92 

Balance  carried  to  next  year 52,472  45 

Total  as  above $52,611  37 

I  Dec.  12. 


Resources  and  Liabilities. 

Resources. 

Cash  on  hand $11,628  09 

Due  from  treasury  of  Commonwealth  from  available  appropriation 
account  November,  1923,  schedule        .......       10,238  47 

Special  appropriations 133  44 


Liabilities. 
Outstanding  schedules  of  current  year: 
Amount  owing  to  State  Treasurer  on  advance 


$22,000  00 
$22,000  00 


Per  Capita. 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been,  1,228.66. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $470,046.21. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $7.3570. 
Receipt  from  sales,  $1,035.81. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0162. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $5,069.15. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0793.  - 
Net  weekly  per  capita  $7.2615. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SARA  M.  CLAYLAND, 

Treasurer. 

Examined  and  found  correct  as  compared  with  the  records  in  the  office  of  the 
Comptroller. 

JAMES  c.  Mccormick, 

Comptroller. 
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VALUATION 

Nov.  30,  1923. 

Real  Estate. 

Land  (590  acres) $18,223  50 

Buildings 1,181,233  29 

$1,199,456  79 
Personal  Property. 

Travel,  Transportation  and  Office  Supplies      .........  $4,220  30 

Food 23,225  97 

Clothing  and  Materials 29,256  46 

Furnishings  and  Household  Supplies       ..........  117,890  68 

Medical  and  General  Care     .          .          .          .• 10,997  12 

Heat,  Light  and  Power 22,564  22 

Farm 20,986  24 

Garage,  Stable  and  Grounds           ...........  5,636  44 

Repairs       ................  7,551  73 

$242,329  16 

StTMMABT. 

Real  Estate $1,199,456  79 

Personal  Property 242,329  16 

$1,441,785  95 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

To  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School  respectfully  submit  their  eighteenth 
annual  report. 

The  history  of  the  school  easily  divides  into  three  stages,  none  of  them  exactly 
defined  as  to  time  but  quite  clear  in  distinctive  features.  Established  by  act  of 
the  legislature  of  1906  as  the  second  of  the  state's  institutions  for  the  care  of  the 
feeble-minded,  its  first  years  were  occupied  by  construction  on  a  plan  that  at  the 
outset  was  definite  for  the  ultimate  institution  but  in  this  period  confined  to  build- 
ing for  housing  and  serving  the  growing  inmate  population.  The  training  feature, 
while  given  recognition  from  the  start,  was  subordinated  in  point  of  accommoda- 
tions, with  use  of  basements  for  industry,  more  or  less  temporary  quarters  for 
school  work,  and  no  assembling  of  the  children  for  the  important  feature  of  enter- 
tainment. Hence  the  next  era  of  development  of  training  facihties,  the  complete 
quarters  for  actual  schooling,  the  provision  of  the  two  industrial  buildings  and  the 
addition  of  the  essential  Assembly  Hall. 

The  third  period  is  the  present  one  of  the  development  by  such  additions  and 
extensions  as  will  bring  to  a  fuller  usefulness  all  these  fundamentals  in  order  that 
the  school  may  fulfil  the  purpose  of  the  Commonwealth  as  to  the  problem  class  for 
which  the  school  exists  and  the  adjustment,  which  progressive  study  of  possible 
usefulness  has  compelled,  of  the  school  to  the  community.  Whatever  satisfaction 
the  trustees,  the  administration  and  the  department  have  taken  in  the  Wrentham 
development  in  its  earlier  and  more  distinctly  physical  features,  it  is  surpassed  by 
the  later  one.  Such  a  school  is  no  longer  thought  of  as  a  thing  apart,  a  receptacle, 
an  end  of  the  path,  but  as  having  a  place  in  the  broader  project  of  a  competent  and 
an  inclusive  social  dealing  with  the  better  comprehended  care  of  the  mental 
defectives. 

The  year  for  which  we  now  give  account  has  been  marked  by  less  physically 
apparent  expansion  than  those  of  the  past  but  by  the  fuller  utilization  of  the  pro- 
visions made  by  the  Commonwealth  for  a  well  balanced  institution.    The  exten- 
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sion  of  the  storage  accommodations,  in  process  at  this  time,  will  make  possible  a 
better  system  of  warehousing  and  distribution.  The  completion  of  the  stock  barns 
and  the  reduction  of  the  rough  and  wooded  land  about  the  new  site  of  this  depart- 
ment, along  with  the  production  of  a  new  dairy  herd  have  realized  the  gain  that 
has  come  from  what  seemed  the  misfortune  of  the  burning  of  the  old  barns,  one  of 
the  memories  attached  to  the  former  perilous  presence  of  the  older  defective  delin- 
quent boys.  The  industrial  buildings,  flanking  the  auditorium  as  the  more  recently 
developed  end  of  the  campus, — one  each  for  the  boys  and  the  girls, — have  come 
into  full  use  and  are  proving  the  very  great  value  of  the  equipment  for  useful  em- 
ployment and  practical  training  in  ways  that  promote  the  chances  of  the  return  of 
these  pupils  to  the  community  with  a  prospect  of  finding  useful  and  happy  places 
in  its  life. 

When  there  is  realized  the  inplay  of  a  school  like  Wrentham  into  the  general 
social  economy,  another  feature,  one  which  has  not  had  attention,  suggests  itself. 
It  is  that  the  school  may  be  an  observation  station  for  the  more  thorough  study  of 
the  problems  springing  from  the  presence  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the  general 
population.  The  work  of  the  institution  is  primarily  individual.  It  must  be  kept 
chiefly  so.  The  loss,  which  might  be  apprehended,  of  the  fullest  possible  develop- 
ment in  each  of  the  persons  committed  here  in  any  demand  for  mass  results  would 
be  such  a  defeat  of  the  humane  design  as  to  be  regarded  with  nothing  short  of 
horror.  It  is  due  to  the  Massachusetts  policy  and  the  devoted  service  of  those  who 
are  officially  charged  with  its  realization  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  loss  of  the 
individual  objective  in  the  midst  of  the  large  population  of  the  schools. 

If  the  notion  that  the  mere  segregation  of  those  who  are  personal  problems  in  the 
community  and  whose  untreated  presence  there  complicates  a  wide  range  of  social 
disorders  and  difficulties  had  been  permitted  to  guide  or  control  the  scheme,  there 
would  have  been  vastly  less  occasion  for  the  pride  the  people  now  justly  have  in  the 
record  of  accomphshment.  The  prime  requisite  is  that  it  include  not  only  care 
but  education  and  training  made  thoroughly  personal  to  every  child  in  charge, — 
that  it  be  constantly  and  studiously  applied  not  only  to  the  needs  but  to  the  poten- 
tiahties,  such  as  they  are,  of  every  individual  hfe  that  comes  within  the  institution's 
range. 

Nevertheless,  is  there  not  here,  the  massing  of  human  material  which  makes 
possible  a  valuable  study  of  the  sources  of  the  problem?  Out  of  it  might  there  not 
come  some  discoveries  as  to  those  factors  which  contribute  to  continuing,  still  un- 
solved questions?  If  prevention  is  the  challenging  need,  does  not  the  school  offer 
within  itself  an  opportunity  for  study  of  the  sources? 

For  example,  there  is  a  possible  value  in  the  examination  into  racial  strains.  To 
find  that  the  contribution  to  the  intake  of  the  institutions  is  from  certain  groups, 
might  serve  to  focus  the  preventive  undertaking.  We  do  not  offer  the  nationality 
of  the  Wrentham  inmate  population  as  being  conclusive  but  it  is  at  least  suggestive, 
as  to  one  item  in  possible  study.  Of  the  1547  inmates  all  but  75  were  born  in 
America.  The  nationality  of  the  parents  is  known  as  to  1307.  Of  these  457  (35 
per  cent)  had  both  American  parents  and  850  (65  per  cent)  were  of  full  or  half 
foreign  parentage.  There  are  certain  nationalities  whose  representation  is  far  put 
of  keeping  with  the  proportion  of  the  race  in  the  state's  population.  The  detail  is 
not  presented  at  this  time  because  the  fact  is  stated  only  as  an  instance  of  a  possible 

field. 

Again,  the  relative  responsibility  of  city  and  country  communities  in  the  attention 
that  should  be  given  to  a  pre-institutional  dealing  with  the  problem  is  indicated  in 
the  larger  contribution  from  rural  towns.  Of  1521  inmates,  1151  came  from  the 
cities  and  large  towns  and  370  from  small  towns  and  country  districts.  Compared 
to  population  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  those  coming  from  rural  to  those  coming 
from  urban  places  is  more  than  three  to  one, — from  a  given  rural  population  10  to 
3  from  the  equal  population  in  cities  and  large  towns. 

Other  analyses  seem  to  hold  out  attraction  for  particular  study  as  contributing 
to  useful  knowledge,  bearing  on  community  dealing  with  feeble-mindedness,  such, 
for  further  example,  as  the  proportion  coming  from  cities  and  towns  that  have 
equipped  themselves  with  adequate  special  schools  or  classes  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  It  is  not  to  offer  conclusions  that  the  facts  here  stated  are  offered,  how- 
ever, but  simply  to  enforce  the  suggestion  that  such  studies  have  some  attention. 
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Recommendations  to  the  department  for  special  appropriations  by  the  legis- 
lature for  the  Wrentham  School  have  already  been  communicated.  They  are  only 
such  as  are  necessary  to  keeping  up  the  condition  of  the  property  and  in  minor 
ways  to  increase  its  usefulness  rather  than  its  capacity.  The  school  is  constantly 
crowded,  has  an  impressive  waiting  list,  and  might  be  somewhat  enlarged  without 
over-population  on  the  basis  of  its  physical  are^a — but  that  is  an  issue  of  general 
policy  rather  than  the  concern  of  the  Wrentham  School  by  itself. 

As  to  the  need  of  relief  of  the  school  from  the  presence  of  the  defective  delinquents 
outside  the  limits  by  age  and  sex  thus  far  set,  the  trustees  have  all  to  say  that  they 
have  said  before  and  to  say  it  with  great  urgency.  The  difficulties  and  harm 
resulting  to  the  school  as  a  whole  from  continuance  here  of  the  criminal  type  of 
girls  and  of  boys  under  17  ye-ars  with  the  same  complex  are  only  the  more  disturb- 
ing the  longer  they  are  inflicted  upon  an  institution  wheYe  they  are  most  mistakenly 
placed. 

Not  out  of  conformance  to  custom  but  because  the  facts  compel  it,  we  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  devoted  and  expert  service  given  the  Commonwealth  by  the 
Superintendent  who  with  loyalty  to  the  school  he  has  had  the  major  part  in  build- 
ing up  to  a  high  excelle.nce  has  resisted  all  the  wiles  of  other  states  in  their  pm-suit 
of  his  services;  and,  as  well,  that  of  his  medical  and  administrative  co-workers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
ALBERT  L.  HARWOOD,  Chairman.        MARY  STEWART  SCOTT. 
ELLERTON  JAMES,  Secretary.  GEORGE  W.  GAY,  M.D. 

HERBERT  PARSONS.  ANNIE  C.  ELLISON. 

THOMAS  H.  RATIGAN. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT      , 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Nov. 
30,  1924. 

The  movement  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows : 

Males    Females    Totals 

Remaining  in  the  Institution  Nov.  30,  1923 452          815  1,267 

New  admissions  within  the  year  89          103  192 

Admitted  from  vacation  and  escape  who  were  away  at 

the  close  of  last  year  44            48  92 

Whole  number  of  admissions  within  the  year     585          966  1,551 

Dismissed  within  the  year    54            72  126 

Discharged      47            66  113 

Died 7              6  13 

Remaining  in  Institution  Nov.  30,  1924 495          833  1,328 

Of  the  192  admissions  during  the  year,  the  following  table  gives  the  ages  in  five- 
year  periods: — 

Admissions  during  the  Year  Dec.  1,  1923  to  Nov.  30,  1924 

Males  Females  Total 

Under  5  years     4          10  14 

5  to  10  years    41          20  61 

10  to  15  years     30          36  66 

15  to  20  years     12          23  35 

20  to  25  years    1            8  9 

25  to  30  years     -            1  1 

30  to  35  years     -            3  3 

35  to  40  years     -            1  1 

40  to  45  years    1            -  1 

45  to  50  years     

50  to  55  years     -            1  1 

Totals 89         103  192 
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I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  health  of  the  children  has  been  uniformly  good. 
While  there  have  been  a  few  sporadic  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  measles  and  diphtheria, 
there  has  been  no  epidemic  throughout  the  year.  The  low  death  rate,  where  there 
are  so  many  feeble  children  is  a  testimonial  to  the  good  physical  care  that  is  pro- 
vided. Inasmuch  as  mental  deficiency  is  due  to  faulty  brain  development  it  can 
only  be  properly  understood  when  observed  from  a  medical  viewpoint  and,  there- 
fore, can  only  be  properly  dealt  with  when  handled  as  a  medical  problem. 

An  institution,  in  order  to  successfully  care  and  train  the  feeble-minded,  must  be 
a  medically  organized  one.  This  means  that  wherever  a  boy  or  girl  goes  in  the 
institution  there  also  must  go  a  physician.  All  departments  of  the  institution  are 
under  medical  supervision — dormitories,  industrial  rooms,  school  rooms,  laundry, 
kitchens,  bakery,  storerooms,  playgrounds,  farm,  and  in  fact,  all  activities  of  the 
school.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  physician  in  any  way  reheves  the  heads  of 
the  departments  of  responsibility  but  it  does  insure  that  the  work  is  carried  on  in 
sympathy  with  the  conception  of  the  work  being  primarily  a  medical  one.  When 
a  child  is  brought  to  the  school,  he  is  received  by  a  physician  and  assigned  to  the 
dormitory  in  which,  in  all  probabiUty,  he  will  Uve.  The  following  day  he  enters 
the  classes  and  begins  to  take  part  in  the  various  activities  and  interests  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  is  to  live. 

The  following  morning  he  visits  the  physicians  at  staff  meeting;  he  is  also  ex- 
amined by  the  dentist  and  appointments  made  for  giving  his  teeth  proper  care.  He 
is  given  a  medical  examination  by  the  physician  and  within  a  few  days  is  given  an 
examination  by  the  psychologist.  He  is  vaccinated  against  smallpox,  inocculated 
against  typhoid,,  Schick  tested  and,  if  he  reacts,  is  immunized  against  diphtheria. 
He  is  examined  by  the  ocuhst,  and  glasses  are  furnished  if  nejeded.  He  is  also 
examined  by  the  laryngologist  and  tonsils  and  adenoids  removed,  if  necessary. 
The  physician  makes  a  running  note  the  day  the  child  is  admitted,  3  days  after 
admission,  1  month  after  admission,  then  every  6  months  as  long  as  the  child  is  in 
the  institution. 

The  food  in  an  institution'must  be  provided,  prepared  and  served  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  is  not  enough  that  it  should  contain  the  required  number  of  calories  and 
vitamines  but  shall  also  be  so  palatable  and  served  in  such  a  manner  as  to_  stimulate 
the  social  part  of  the  person  and  produce  that  feeUng  of  well  being  in  the  individual 
that  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  dispensing  of  the  required  amount  of  calories  alone. 

The  clothing  must  be  not  only  warm  and  comfortable  but  also  well  fitted  and 
attractive  and  compare  favorably  with  children's  clothing  in  the  community  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  self-respect  that  is  so  fundamental  in  the  development  of 
character  in  childreli  and  young  people.  The  dormitories,  wards,  playrooms,  and 
class  rooms,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  physical  environment  of  the  children  must  be 
airy,  bright  and  attractive.  The  walls  must  have  pleasing  colors,  enlivened  by 
numbers  of  good  pictures.  Ample  opportunity  must  be  given  for  all  kinds  pf 
games,  plays  and  entertainments.  Not  only  must  all  as  outlined  be  provided  in 
abundance  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  physical  results  but  also  the  proper  personnel 
must  be  provided  that  will  insure  the  children  receiving  the  personal  affection  and 
love  without  which  small  children  will  not  thrive. 

Work  in  the  schools  and  industrial  departments  has  been  carried  forward  dur- 
ing the  year  with  good  results.  The  effect  of  the  training  that  the  children  receive 
is  noticeable  among  the  children  who  remain  in  the  school  for  a  long  period  and  it 
is  especially  noticeable  in  those  leaving  the  school  to  go  to  their  homes  or  to  homes 
secured  through  the  efforts  of  the  Social  Service  Department. 

The  removal  of  the  adult  defective  delinquent  males  from  our  institution  has 
been  most  beneficial  in  its  results.  The  whole  standard  of  morale  and  discipline 
has  been  materially  improved.  I  regret,  however,  that  no  arrangements  have  been 
made  whereby  the  female  adult  defective  dehnquents  can  be  removed  as  well  as 
the  juvenile  defective  dehnquents.  Both  of  these  classes  are  still  present  although 
in  comparatively  small  numbers,  yet  are  most  disturbing  in  their  anti-social 
activities. 

The  policy  of  replacing  the  underground  conduit  system  by  a  tunnel  for  carrying 
steam,  hot  water  and  electricity  from  the  power  house  to  the  various  buildings  has 
been  continued  this  year  by  the  construction  of  an  additional  800  feet.  Approx- 
imately 2900  linear  feet  of  tarvia  road  has  been  built,  the  standpipe  has  been  painted 
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inside  and  outside  and  the  foundation  has  been  reinforced  by  a  concrete  buttress 
around  its  entire  circumference.  The  interiors  of  3  dormitories  have  been  painted 
and  refinished  throughout.  The  new  storehouse  is  nearing  completion  and  will  be 
occupied  by  early  spring. 

For  another  year  the  management  at  Paragon  Park  has  been  most  kind  in  extend- 
ing to  our  children  free  admission  to  the  Park  and  in  many  other  ways  did  they 
contribute  to  the  children's  enjoyment  while  visiting  Nantasket  Beach  on  their 
outings. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  report  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Perry  E.  Curtis,  as 
steward,  at  this  institution  on  November  16,  1924. 

This  is  a  new  position  in  the  institution,  up  to  that  time  the  Superintendent 
having  had  no  assistant  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Curtis  received  training  as  assistant  to  the  steward  at  the  Foxboro  State 
Hospital  and  was  transferred  from  there  to  this  institution. 

For  the  reports  of  the  Social  Service  Department,  School  Department,  School 
Clinic  and  the  Department  of  Dentistry,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  reports  of 
the  heads  of  these  departments. 

I  herewith  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  many  beautiful  presents  that  our  children 
received  at  Christmas  from  both  individuals  and  societies.  I  wish  the  donors 
could  have  seen  the  exquisite  joy  and  happiness  among  our  children  as  a  result  of 
their  thoughtfulness. 

The  Catholic,.  Protestant  and  Jewish  ministers  have  been  untiring  in  their 
services,  not  only  at  the  regular  religious  services  but  at  all  times  whenever  their 
ministration  could  add  comfort  and  happiness  to  the  children. 

The  medical  staff,  teachers  and  officers  and  general  employees  have  uniformly 
co-operated  with  me  in  carrying  to  the  children  the  care,  education  and  training 
which  I  beUeve  has  been  of  advantage  to  them,  and  I  trust  acceptable  to  your 
Board. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  thank  every  member  of  the  Board  for  his  con- 
tinued support  throughout  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  L.  WALLACE,  M.D.,  Superintendent. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Nov. 
30,  1924. 

In  our  formal  school  work  we  have  instructed  657  children.  From  the  sense 
training  classes  through  to  the  intermediate  grades  the  work  has  been  carried  for- 
ward and  the  children  have  made  satisfactory  progress.  The  children  derive  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  from  being  able  to  read  and  write  and,  therefore,  this  part 
of  the  school  work  is  emphasized.  In  the  primary  grades  this  is  correlated  with 
handwork.  The  reading  lesson  is  taught  and  the  same  sentence^  or  words  are 
copied  from  the  board  or  written  from  dictation  and  finally  the  same  story  or  idea 
is  worked  out  with  crayon  or  scissors. 

The  attention  of  a  feeble-minded  child  is  difficult  to  gain  and  hold.  Many 
devices  and  plans  are  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  this.  The  work  naust  be 
presented  differently  each  day.  The  teacher  must  have  a  wealth  of  imagination 
and  originality  in  order  to  make  each  lesson  new. 

The  physical  training  classes  reach  a  large  number  of  children  who  derive  much 
help  and  pleasure  from  them.  The  class  work  includes  drills  with  Indian  Clubs, 
dumb-bells  and  marching,  calisthenics,  apparatus  work,  aesthetic  and  folk  dances. 
The  classes  for  clumsy,  sluggish  children  with  poor  coordination,  are  arranged  so 
as  to  give  much  active  work  such  as  running,  jumping,  ball  games  and  floor  exer- 
cises. Some  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  are  receiving  training  in  aesthetic  and 
folk  dancing. 

The  work  of  the  music  department  has  been  satisfactory.  We  have  classes  in 
vocal  music  for  both  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  a  mixed  choir  of  adult  voices  which 
supplies  music  for  the  religious  services  on  Sunday.    The  girls'  orchestra  supplies 
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music  for  concerts  and  dances.  The  boys'  band  has  given  several  good  concerts 
and  provided  part  of  the  music  for  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  From  the 
beginners'  classes  in  string  and  wind  instruments  we  have  advanced  several  to 
place.s  in  the  orchestra  or  band.  The  piano  classes  are  progressing.  Many  have 
advanced  sufl&ciently  to  be  able  to  play  for  their  companions  to  dance  during  the 
evening  recreation  time.  The  Girls'  Glee  Club  has  assisted  the  orchestra  and  band 
in  many  concerts  and  on  various  special  occasions. 

In  the  Domestic  Science  classes  we  aim  to  give  the  girls  who  may  be  eUgible  for 
parole,  an  idea  of  the  domestic  needs  of  the  average  family.  They  are  first  in- 
structed in  habits  of  order  and  cleanliness,  then  each  girl  is  taught  to  prepare  and 
serve  a  simple  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper.  A  practical  demonstration  is  given 
at  the  end  of  each  term. 

The  woodworking  rooms  provide  a  means  of  expression  to  many  boys.  Some 
of  the  most  difficult  boys  in  school  are  the  best  workers  in  this  department.  The 
younger  boys,  using  the  coping  saw,  make  toys,  plant  sticks,  markers,  etc.  The 
more  advanced  classes  are  able  to  produce  plant  stands,  book  racks,  lamp  bases, 
and  more  advanced  toys.  The  articles  made  in  this  room  are  sent  to  the  several 
departments  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  and  joy  to  the  boy  to  see  his  creation 
being  used  as  a  useful  piece  of  furniture  or  for  adornment. 

The  classes  in  printing  have  made  good  progress  and  do  creditable  work.  They 
are  able  to  print  many  of  the  institution  forms  and  notices  and  also  invitations 
a  id  programs  for  the  parties. 

The  library  of  books  and  victrola  records  has  been  added  to  very  generously. 
We  are  able  to  keep  the  departments  well  supplied. 

The  religious  services  on  Sunday  have  been  carried  on  as  usual.  On  Easter 
and  Christmas  the  mixed  choir  has  prepared  and  sung  special  music,  assisted  by 
professional  talent.  The  younger  and  helpless  children  who  are  unable  to  go  to 
the  regular  religious  services  have  not  been  forgotten.  A  teacher,  accompanied  by 
a  group  of  girls,  goes  to  their  dormitories  and  gives  song  services  together  with  a 
story  to  mark  Sunday. 

The  summer  playground  work  has  been  conducted  satisfactorily.  Two  teachers 
were  kept  busy  during  the  day,  visiting  the  smaller  children,  organizing  and  play- 
ing games  with  them.  In  the  evening  they  supervised  the  ball  games  and  other 
activities  of  the  older  children.  Picnics  were  held  for  each  department  and  excur- 
sions made  to  Nantasket  Beach. 

The  social  life  of  the  school  has  been  active  during  the  year.  In  addition  to  the 
weekly  moving  picture  entertainments  and  dances,  several  operettas  have  been 
given.  In  place  of  our  usual  Fourth  of  July  circus  an  historical  pageant — "The 
Pageant  of  the  Pilgrims"  in  which  several  hundred  boys  and  girls  took  part,  was 
given. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  help  and  co-operation  that  I  have  received  from 
the  teachers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PEARL  H.  LITTLEFIELD,  Head  Teacher. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Nov. 
30, 1924.  Examinations,  1052;  treatment  of  stomatitis,  94;  extractions,  permanent, 
337;  extractions,  deciduous,  192;  pulp  treatment,  permanent,  237;  pulp  treatment, 
deciduous,  13;  fillings,  permanent,  1576;  fillings,  deciduous,  58;  prophylactic  treat- 
ment, 992;  silver  reduction  treatment,  188;  treatment  of  erupting  teeth,  47; 
post-extraction  treatment,  178;  laboratory  hours,  40;  gold  crowns,  1;  porcelain 
crowns,  13;  general  anaesthesia,  2;  local  anaesthesia,  200;  vulcanite  dentures,  5; 
repaired  dentures,  9;  bridges,  4;  radiograms,  138;  ground  teeth,  27;  total  patients, 
2371;  new  patients,  150;  dismissals,  915;  total  operating  hours,  1404>^;  gold  inlay, 
10;  bridges  re-set,  3;  gold  inlay  re-set,  3;  gold  crowns  re-set,  1;  removal  of  crowns,  1; 
treatment  fractured  process,  1;  fractured  jaw,  1. 

The  enlivening  of  pubUc  consciousness  in  certain  communities  to  the  serious 
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results  frequently  following  neglected  caries  of  the  teeth,  and  diseased  conditions 
of  the  periodontal  tissues  has  supplemented  those  other  measures  taken  towards 
prevention  of  disease  and  maintenance  of  public  health;  namely  vaccination  against 
smallpox,  the  use  of  the  Schick  test  for  susceptibility  to  diphtheria  and  immuniza- 
tion against  this  disease  and  typhoid  fever. 

So,  the  tooth  brush,  not  so  very  long  ago,  by  some  considered  merely  as  an 
article  of  the  toilet  to  be  used  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  has  in  our  present  day  come 
into  its  ownand  is  rightly  considered  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  other  safeguards  of 
health  and  is  consequently  given  the  serious  and  conscientious  attention  that  it 
merits. 

The  consciousness  of  our  Kttle  community  has  been  alive  for  some  time  to  the 
important  role  dental  hygiene  plays  as  one  of  the  many  measures  utilized  toward 
prevention  of  disease;  an  unflagging  interest  and  high  enthusiasm  is  in  evidence  at 
all  times  where  the  health  and  happiness  of  those  less  fortunate  is  concerned. 

The  clean  teeth  awards  for  1923  numbered  more  than  a  thousand,  and  were 
given  to  the  children  February  28,  1924  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  The  school  or- 
chestra alternating  with  the  glee  club  made  up  a  program  of  instrumental  and  vocal 
selections  which  was  very  entertaining  and  started  off  the  evening's  activities 
auspiciously. 

Following  the  musical  selections  Dr.  Wallace  gave  a  helpful  and  interesting  talk, 
the  keynote  of  which  was  dental  hygiene — its  efficacy  as  a  means  of  offsetting 
certain  fonns  of  ill  health;  stressing  the  indispensability  of  dental  hygiene  as  a 
factor  in  the  field  of  preventive  medicine;  toward  the  furtherance  of  prevention, — 
the  war  cry  of  all  medical  authority  at  the  present  time,  in  its  battle  against  the 
progress  of  disease.  This  little  talk  brought  a  lesson  which  I  am  sure  has  been  an 
incentive  both  to  children  and  employees  present,  toward  renewed  efforts  on  behalf 
of  clean  teeth.  It  brought  home  to  them  in  a  concrete  way  that  the  movement  for 
improved  condition  of  the  children's  teeth  is  sponsored  by  the  head  of  our  school 
and  receives  his  seal  of  approval. 

Previous  to  aimouiicing  the  names  of  the  recipients  of  the  clean  teeth  award — a 
bronze  colored  button  with  purple  inscription  and  purple  ribbon  attached — I  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  children  receiving  the  button  as 
well  as  those  employees  who  have  by  their  conscientious  supervision  contributed 
to  the  health  and  happiness  of  their  charges. 

The  evening's  activities  closed  with  the  showing  of  an  instructive  motion 
picture  sent  us  by  the  State  Department  of  Pubhc  Health,  entitled  "Your  Teeth," 
this  was  followed  by  a  comic  film  which  sent  the  children  away  happy. 

Children  who  have  been  re-admitted  frequently  show  that  Mttle  or  no  attention 
has  been  given  their  teeth  during  their  absence  from  the  school.  For  this  reason 
I  shall  be  glad  to  prepare  a  concise  list  of  instructions  on  the  care  of  the  teeith,  to 
be  given  each  child  leaving  the  school  for  a  period  exceeding  two  weeks. 

The  teeth  of  the  children  newly  admitted,  as  in  the  past  show  extreme  lack  of 
care,  as  a  rule,  many  never  having  received  dental  attention  of  any  nature.  Over 
this  situation,  of  course,  we  have  no  control;  however,  it  is  my  hope  and  belief  that 
the  future  development  of  the  public  dental  clinic  will  eventually  reach  most  of 
those  children  who  so  badly  need  its  ministrations. 

In  accordance  with  my  suggestion,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  School  now  is 
purchasing  a  smaller  size  tooth  brush.  This  smaller  brush  permits  more  thorough 
cleaning  especially  of  those  remote  surfaces  of  the  posterior  teeth  so  frequently 
subject  to  decay  and  accumulation  of  food  debris. 

I  checked  the  ratio  of  visits  to  dismissals  of  the  girls  in  one  dormitory  recently; 
these  girls  gave  their  teeth  good  attention  in  the  building.  After  about  a  year's 
absence  when  they  were  last  dismissed,  seventy-five  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  girls  were  dismissed  after  one  visit,  none  made  more  than  three  visits  and  many 
were  dismissed  on  the  second  visit. 

The  number  of  cases  of  alveolar  abscess  during  the  past  year  has  been  very  low; 
and  about  eight  per  cent  of  all  operations  for  the  year  have  been  extractions,  many 
new  children  needing  this  service.  Vincent's  infection,  while  not  prevalent  occurs 
occasionally  among  the  children,  mostly  the  younger  boys.  An  interesting  refer- 
ence to  the  etiology  of  this  type  of  stomatitis  is  that  it  rarely  if  ever  occurs  in 
mouths  that  are  well  cared  for  and  is  found  more  frequently  among  individuals 
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living  in  groups  than  otherwise.    Cases  that  present  ulcerations  are  given  immediate 
hospital  care,  which  is  indispensable  in  the  treatment  of  these  children. 

One  case  of  fractured  mandible  was  treated  during  the  year  and  because  I  was 
able  to  see  this  case  immediately  after  the  injury,  which  occurred  on  the  baseball 
field,  it  being  a  simple  fracture,  was  reduced  easily.  An  appUance  was  made  later 
which  permitted  the  patient  to  eat  solid  food  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  injury. 
Recovery  was  uneventful. 

Success  in  any  worthy  movement  anywhere  is  written  by  the  efforts  of  those 
individuals  dominant  in  its  progress;  happily  those  who  wilfully  fall  behind  for 
whatever  reason  or  no  reason,  are  the  minority.  It  is  not  expected,  in  the  scheme 
of  things  generally,  to  find  100%  perfection,  "but  it  is  our  duty  and  should  be  our 
desire  to  place  our  aspirations  upon  a  high  level,  because  it  is  only  by  having  an 
ideal  that  we  improve  in  respect  to  that  ideal.  One  of  our  ideals  here  is  the  main- 
te  nance  of  clean  teeth  unreservedly,  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  children  in  the  school. 
It"  is  probably  a  lot  to  expect,  but  let  us  expect  it,  and  add  new  members  to  our 
growing  list  of  clean  teeth  advocates. 

The  co-operative  action,  sjmipathy  and  whole  hearted  support  shown  by  the 
Superinte/ndent  and  members  of  the  staff  I  wish  here  to  acknowledge;  their  helpful 
attitude  at  all  times,  I  greatly  appreciate. 

The  efforts  of  matrons  and  attendants  in  the  cause  of  dental  hygiene  elicit  my 
hearty  approbation;  they  are  to  be  congratulated  on  results  attained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  A.  NASH,  D.M.D.,  Dentist. 

REPORT  OF  THE   SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Nov. 
30,  1924. 

The  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  department  shows  no  material  change 
from  that  of  the  previous  year.  Investigations  of  requests  made  by  relatives  for 
children's  visits,  temporary  or  indefinite,  have  occupied  much  time.  Many  of 
these  investigations  revealed  environmental  situations  which  rendered  placement 
hazardous  for  the  child.  Preventive  work  is  thus  the  result  of  an  investigation 
which  involves  a  large  amount  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  many  investigations 
lead  to  happy  placements.  These  coincide  with  another  important  phase  of  the 
social  work, — namely,  supervision  of  patients  in  the  community.  In  the  well 
planned  case  the  supervision  is  undertaken  after  establishing  contact  with  relatives, 
agencies,  and  employers  in  an  attempt  to  build  a  wall  of  protection  for  the  child. 
This  need  not  be  composed  of  too  narrowing,  restrictive  material,  however.  Some 
of  the  best  pieces  of  supervision  are  done  by  people  who  direct  the  defective  child 
down  a  broad  road  bounded  with  invisible  walls  placed  not  far  enough  away  to 
allow  for  too  many  excursions  afield  into  the  realms  of  emotional  experiments. 

Ample  room  for  frequent  turnouts,  switchbacks  and  stopping  stations  must  be 
allowed  the  child  of  low  intelligence  and  rather  unstable  emotions. 

Indirect  supervision  of  the  child  living  in  the  community  is  kept  alive  by  fre- 
quent visits  by  the  social  worker  to  employers  and  relatives.  The  card  record  of 
parole  supervision  for  the  year  shows  fully  as  many  visits  of  this  character  as  those 
paid  directly  to  the  child.  Many  tangled  situations  are  cleared  by  the  help  of 
mature,  experienced  people  who  agree  with  the  social  worker  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  plunge  the  child  immediately  into  a  confusion  of  conflicting  ideals  and  opposing 
opinions.  325  visits  direct  to  children  and  653  visits  to  relatives,  agencies  and 
others  have  been  made  during  the  year. 

The  problems  appearing  in  cases  handled  include  those  of  environment,  place- 
ment, employment,  conduct,  personal  service,  physical  condition,  a,nd  supervision 
as  well  as  the  more  general  problems  of  mental  condition.  A  detailed  analysis  of 
cases  is  made  each  month  for  the  Director  of  Social  Work,  Department  of  Mental 
Diseases,  showing  the  purposes  for  which  cases  were  considered,  the  outstanding 
problems,  and  nature  of  service  rendered.  A  comparison  with  such  reports  from 
other  state  schools  and  hospitals  shows  the  emphasis  laid  by  this  department  on 
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home  and  social  investigations  and  supervision.  Other  departments  are  doing 
additional  work  in  school  and  mental  clinics,  in  staflf  conferences,  in  education, 
in  obtaining  social  histories,  and  in  special  studies.  With  a  proportionate 
personnel  there  could  be  undertaken  new  work  along  these  lines,  and  more 
intensive  work  in  the  present  phases.  Opportunity  for  early  acquaintance  with 
relatives  of  patients  later  fit  for  placement,  with  the  accompanying  possibility  of 
obtaining  valuable  material  for  broad  psychiatric  social  histories  might  thus  be 
opened. 

Acquaintance  with  the  developments  in  the  fields  of  family,  children's  and 
psychiatric  social  work  has  been  made  possible  during  the  year  by  attendance  at 
the  monthly  conferences  of  the  State  Department,  at  the  annual  conference  of 
Massachusetts  Social  Workers,  and  at  group  conferences  of  the  Division  of  Feeble- 
Minded,  the  Boston  Conferences  of  Illegitimacy,  the  Boston  Conference  of  Home 
Finders,  etc.  Personal  conferences  with  the  Superintendent,  members  of  the 
medical  staff,  the  psychologist  at  the  school  and  the  Department  Director  at  Boston 
have  been  sources  of  genuine  help  and  inspiration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALICE  RAYMOND,  Head  Social  Worker. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EXAMINER 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

1  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Nov. 
30,  1924. 

The  examinations  completed  this  year  (Dec.  1,  1923  to  Nov.  30,  1924)  fully  equal 
in  number  those  of  the  previous  year.  We  have  had  excellent  co-operation  from  the 
school  authorities  in  obtaining  data  necessary  for  case  history  through  the  school 
nurses  and  teachers.  We  have  not,  in  any  case,  been  obliged  to  send  one  of  our 
social  workers  for  the  necessary  information.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  long, 
detailed  family  and  other  history  is  unnecessary,  the  ten  point  record  sheets  reveal- 
ing the  general  background  of  the  child  and  all  facts  essential  for  diagnosis. 

We  have  endeavored  to  reach  as  many  parents  as  possible,  encouraging  them 
to  come  at  any  time  during  the  visit  of  the  Clinic  and  to  be  present  at  the  examina- 
tion, if  they  wish.  We  encourage  and  invite  their  co-operation  in  order  that  they 
may  understand  that  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Clinic  is  to  be  of  help  and  give 
advice  to  the  retarded  and  handicapped  child,  so  that  he  may  accomplish  the  most 
for  his  future  usefulness. 

During  each  year  the  Clinic  has  operated  there  have  been  fewer  physical  prob- 
lems presented.  Children  in  the  public  schools  are,  in  general,  well  supervised, 
physically.  School  physicians,  dentists  and  nui-ses,  together  with  the  State  pro- 
gram for  detailed  reports  of  their  observations,  have  made  this  possible,  so  that 
retardation  from  a  physical  cause  is  less  frequently  seen.  The  average  citizen 
knows  httle  or  has  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  many  problems  of  mental  defect  and  the 
nmnber  of  mental  defectives.  Although  the  problems  of  feeble-mindedness  have 
been  much  before  the  general  public  in  this  country  for  some  time,  a  full  under- 
standing of  their  import  is,  however,  not  comprehended.  With  the  establishment 
of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Movement  and  its  Mental  Clinics  not  only  for  the  mentally 
sick  but  for  those  mentally  retarded,  connected  with  Hospitals,  Courts  and  Public 
Schools,  a  wider  knowledge  is  permeating  the  community  so  served  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  such  persons  should  have  the  proper  recognition, 
consideration  and  training  which  is  their  due. 

Much  has  been  done  and  the  work  is  still  progressing.  At  times  the  goal  seems 
distant.  It  has,  however,  been  predicted  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  all  school 
children  will  be  examined  mentally  as  a  part  of  the  school  program,  just  as  they 
are  physically.  Mental  defectives  are  everywhere  about  us;  many  are  unrecog- 
nized. Charitable  organizations  spend  yearly  more  than  one-half  of  their  funds 
in  caring  for  these  defective  individuals,  who  are  not  self-supporting  or  fail  in  some 
way  to  adjust  themselves  in  society.  If  these  same  persons  had  received  special 
training  and  supervision  in  their  early  school  life,  it  is  felt  that  they  would  be  less 
of  a  liability,  but  rather  self-supporting  and  law-abiding  citizens  in  the  community. 
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Public  demands  are  usually  made  possible.  When  the  problem  of  mentally 
retarded  childre.n  is  fully  recognized  and  public  interest  in  their  education  aroused, 
ajdequate  provision  will  be  possible  for  their  training  in  the  school  and  for  advisory 
home  care.  What  is  most  needed  is  the  right  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the 
mentally  handicapped.  A  spirit  of  kindly  sympathy  and  charity  is  above  all 
para;mount.  This  same  attitude  should  be  encouraged  in  the  companions  of  such 
children,  not  allowing  them  to  be  tea,sed,  taunted  and  bullied  by  those  about  them 
more  highly  endowed.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  Give  a  child  a  chance  at 
success  and  he  becomes  a  different  person.  The  inferior  child  feels  his  own  limita- 
tions. He  becomes  more  and  more  discouraged  when  placed  with  a  group  with 
whom  he  cannot  compete.  Repeated  failures  not  only  tend  to  make  him  dis- 
heartened but  lead  to  behavior  difficulties. 

It  is  important  that  a  child's  inability  to  progress  with  his  class  be  early  recog- 
nized. A  certain  proportion  of  children  will,  if  given  intensive  training  early,  be 
able  to  adjust  themselves  to  grade  work.  If  hurried  along  in  classes  above  their 
mental  age^  they  are  misfits  and  tend  to  become  more  backward.  While  we  cannot 
measure  as  accurately  mentally  as  physically  we  are  approaching  exact  ratings  as 
seen  by  the  correlation  charts,  in  which,  in  most  cases,  the  work  accomplished  in 
school  fully  coincides  with  the  mental  rating. 

There  is  a  feeling  by  a  few  against  the  placement  of  children  in  a  special  class. 
This  is  entirely  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  work  done  in  these  classes. 
The  pupils  know  perfectly  well  who  are  the  bright  ones  and  those  who  are  dull  and 
slow.  A  superior  child  is  just  as  badly  placed  and  has  the  feeling  that  he  is  much 
above  the  others  in  his  ability  and  occupies  too  much  the  center  of  interest.  The 
inferior  child  feels  his  own  position,  he  does  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  his  class  nor 
does  he  volunteer,  becoming  more  and  more  discouraged. 

When  a  child  is  early  having  difficulties  in  the  1st  and  2nd  grades  and  after  being 
two  years  in  the  same  class  he  should  have  a  mental  examination.  Adjustment 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  1 1  is  much  easier  made  than  later.  Children  of  this  group 
would  then  be  classified  for  low  primary  work,  with  intensive  training  in  phonies, 
simple  number  combinations  and  manual  work.  Later  we  recognize  a  group  who 
have  been  able  to  progress  to  the  3rd  or  4th  grade.  Here  they  meet  wcrk  beyond 
their  ability  to  grasp  as  rapidly  as  others.  In  this  class  the  ages  range  from  11  to 
16.  In  this  group  we  find  it  to  advantage  to  form  two  classes,  one  for  girls  and  the 
other  for  boys,  specializing  on  activities  and  manual  work  in  wliich  each  group  is 
most  interested. 

With  a  pleasing  teacher,  one  interested  in  her  work,  who  is  distinctly  human  and 
sympathetic,  reaching  the  better  natures  of  her  pupils,  much  can  be  done.  A 
teacher  with  this  background  can  work  along  the  lines  of  mental  hj^giene  and  habit 
formation  not  only  in  the  school  room  but  her  teachings  will  be  reflected  to  a  large 
degree  on  the  playground  and  in  the  home. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALICE  M.  PATTERSON,  M.D. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Diseases. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1924. 

Cash  Account 

Receipts 
Income 
Board  of  inmates: 

Private    $1,233.00 

Reimbursements,  insane  2,088.98 

$3,321.98 
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Personal  services: 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement $120.10 

Sales: 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses  . .  $67.69 

Clothing  and  materials   198.61 

Fm-nishings  and  household  supplies  11.40 

Farm; 

Cows  and  calves  . $243.24 

Pigs  and  hogs   8.00 

Hides    117.52 

Sundries     39.85         408.61 

Repairs,  ordinary 56.73 


Total  sales      , 743.04 

Miscellaneous: 

Interest  on  bank  balances $14.65 

Rent 96.00 

Sundries , 1,795.98 

1,906.63 

Total  income  $6,091.75 

MAINTETNArrCE 

Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward $2,301.99 

Appropriation,  current  year    $455,110.00 

Additional  appropriation.  Personal  services 3,800.00 

Additional  appropriation,  cows 3,196,02 

$462,106.02 

Total $^164,408.01 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) 452,214.89 

Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth $12,193,12 

Analysis  of  Expenses 

Personal  services   , $191,807.03 

Religious  instruction 1,320.00 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 7,101.65 

Food 97,049.00 

Clothing  and  materials , 23,825.18 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies   24,029.57 

Medical  and  general  care 9,109.18 

Heat,  light  and  power 34,493.62 

Farm   25,073.99 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds  7,954.36 

Repairs,  ordinary    , 17,042.73 

Repairs  and  renewals      13,408.58 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance     $452,214.98 

Special    Appropriations 

Balance  December  1,  1923 $52,472.45 

Appropriations  for  current  year , 34,430.00 

Total    $86,902.45 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below) $21,966.96 

Reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth 259.34 

Balance  November  30,  1924,  carried  to  next  year.  .       222,226.30 
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Object 

Act  or  Resolve 

Whole 
Amount 

Expended 
during 
Fiscal 
Year 

Total 

expended 

to 

Date 

Balance 

at  End  of 

Year 

Purchase  of  land  (balance  reappro- 

1922,  chap.  129 
1919,  chap  242 

1922,  chap.  129 

1923,  chap.  126 

1922,  chap.  129 

1923,  chap.  126 

1924,  chap.  126 
1924,  chap.  126 
1924,  chap.  126 

J230.00 

8,000.00 

40,000.00 

35,000.00 

io,ooo!oo 

30,000.00 
2,500.00 
1,930.00 

S65.30 
1,653.57 
13,333.76 

2,753.28 

25.65 

2,472.54 

1,672.86 

Sl,395.2 

39,970.66 

13,333.76 

3,854.64 

25.65 

2,472.54 

1,672.86 

S230.00* 

Purchase   of  Brightman  property 

6,604.74 
29.34* 

21,666.24 

- 

6,146.22 
29,974.35 

Athletic  field  equipment    

Sprinklers   

27.46 
257.14 

S127,660.86 

$21,966.96 

2,  <  25.37 

1    $64,935.49 

Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  the  Ck)mmonweaith* . 
Balance  carried  to  next  year  


$259.34 
64,676.15 


Total  as  above  $64,935.49 

Per  Capita 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been,  1,278.65 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $452,214.89. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $6,8013. 
Receipt  from  sales,  $743.04. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0112. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $5,348.71. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0.0803. 
Net  weekly  per  capita  $6.7098. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SARA  M.  CLAYLAND, 

Treasurer. 


VALUATION 

Nov.  30,  1924 

Real  Estate 

Land  (590  acres) $18,223.50 

Buildings 1,202,694.56 

$1,220,918.06 
Personal  Peoperty 

Travel,  Transportation  and  Office  Expenses   $3,660.79 

Food     22,460.13 

Clothing  and  Materials    42,414.43 

Furnishings  and  Household  Supplies   132,303.89 

Medical  and  General  Care   11,658.72 

Heat,  Light  and  Power     18,828.92 

Farm 20,189.08 

Garage,  Stables  and  Grounds 7,728.20 

Repairs 11,924.29 

$271,168.45 
Summary 

Heal  Estate     $1,220,918.06 

Personal  Property    271,168.45 

$1,492,086.51 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

OF  THE  WRENTHAM  STATE  SCHOOL 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  General  Court  and  the  Commissioner  of  Mental 
Diseases: 

The  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School  have  the  honor  to  submit  their 
twenty-third  annual  report. 

Restating  what  is  familiar  to  citizens  of  Massachusetts  but  may  not  be  beyond 
its  borders,  the  Wrentham  State  School  is  the  second  in  point  of  years  in  the  Com- 
monwealth's trio  of  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  established  in  1906,  and  located 
at  Wrentham,  in  Norfolk  County  some  twenty-five  miles  from  the  capitol. 

It  has  a  tract  of  600  acres,  formerly  constituting  farm  homesteads  with  their 
usual  outlying  lands  of  pasture  and  wood,  which  has  been  reduced  to  a  school  site 
with  a  dignity  worthy  of  a  college  campus,  highly  cultivated  acres,  a  detached 
dairy  and  stock  section  and  all  the  other  refinements  that  go  to  make  up  a  thor- 
oughly modern  state  institution. 

It  has  an  inmate  population  of  approximately  1,400,  either  committed  to  its 
care  and  custody  by  the  probate  courts  of  the  state  or  under  what  is  known  as  a 
school  commitment,  terms  which  may  be  translated  into  custodial  and  school  to 
describe  its  two  main  elements.  It  is  in  the  main  a  training  school,  having  for  its 
distinguishing  characteristic  highly  organized  educational  features,  academic, 
industrial,  manual;  and  its  whole  organization  is  directed,  in  all  the  hours  of  the 
lives  of  its  charges,  to  bringing  to  the  utmost  the  development  of  lives  of  usefulness 
and  joy  out  of  personalities  restricted  but  not  utterly  defeated  by  mental  defect. 
A  parole  system  undertakes  the  supervision  of  some  150  who  have  graduated  from 
the  school  under  conditions,  if  that  is  a  fair  description  of  placing-out,  leading  in 
most  instances  to  eventual  discharge.  The  school  is,  as  well,  the  radiating  point  for 
clinical  work,  and  a  part  of  its  educational  effort  is  expended  upon  the  public, 
including  the  contributions  the  superintendent  makes  in  response  to  frequent  calls 
from  other  states  who  seek  and  value,  even  if  they  do  not  always  follow,  his  expert 
advice. 
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So  much  of  a  sketch  of  Wrentham's  place  in  the  state's  economy  may  serve  as 
approach  to  the  continuing  question  as  to  the  possibiUties  of  service  of  such  an 
institution  beyond  the  periphery  of  its  somewhat  routine  responsibihties.  Massa- 
chusetts shares  the  common  lot  of  civilized  and  tax-burdened  states  in  ques- 
tioning how  the  future  load  of  mental  defect  can  be  reduced.  No  one  can  be  even 
slightly  associated  with  such  an  institution  without  acquiring  an  interest  in  the 
community's  problem.  He  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  school,  which  is  the  recep- 
tacle of  a  portion  of  the  state's  mental  defectives,  under  a  process  which  falls  short 
of  being  scientifically  selective,  should  be  the  seat  of  study,  the  focal  point  of 
research;  because  of  the  favoring  fact  that  it  has  at  hand  the  priceless  human 
material,  and  with  it,  the  case  information  shomng  in  a  measure  the  sources  of  the 
difficulty  which  has  no  institutional  bounds. 

It  is  repetition  for  us  to  urge  that  the  school  should  be  the  place  for  a  study  of 
the  problems  that  the  prevalence  of  mental  defectiveness  brings  to  the  community. 
The  cause  of  prevention  needs  no  advocate;  it  argues  itself.  We  may  assume  that 
it  is  most  urgent  in  the  phase  of  reducing  the  burden  which  the  presence  of  mental 
defect  imposes  upon  the  state.  Its  other  phase  of  actual  reduction  of  the  number 
of  feeble-minded  in  the  next  or  succeeding  generations  is  secondary  in  the  rating 
the  political  mind  would  give;  but  it  is  primary  in  that  it  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  It  could  not  fail  to  be  illuminated  if  the  state  would  only  set  about  a  real 
study  of  the  material  at  hand  in  our  state  schools.  But  there  is  as  strong  reason 
for  study  of  the  possibilities  of  earlier  discovery  of  the  child's  peculiar  need  and 
fuller  provision  for  dealing  with  it  in  a  way  to  reduce  the  burden  of  public  care 
which  is  piled  up  by  the  need  of  longer  detention  because  of  tardiness.  Both  ends 
would  be  served  by  such  research  into  the  existing  situation  of  the  inmates  of  the 
schools  and  their  prior  history. 

The  development  of  the  school's  equipment  and  service  has  been  so  much  the 
subject  of  our  comment  and  has  become  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  it  is  only 
the  new  feature  that  needs  mention.  More  than  passing  notice  is  due  the  addition 
of  the  nursery  as  a  school  feature.  It  is,  we  understand,  a  novel  one  in  such  insti- 
tutions. It  is  of  special  human  interest.  The  people  of  the  state  would  share  in  the 
pride  we  may  take  in  this  provision  for  the  appealing  cases,  those  of  the  small 
children.  The  nursery  building  now  near  completion  varies  in  architecture  from 
the  others  housing  our  charges  and  is  so  placed  as  to  be  the  first  unit  in  a  distinct 
group  that  will  be  the  perfected  refinement  of  state  care  of  handicapped  childhood. 

While  convinced  that  no  institution  of  this  sort  could  have  a  larger  population 
than  that  of  Wrentham  as  it  now  is,  we  must  call  attention  to  the  continuous 
crowded  condition  of  the  school,  which  is  now  housing  more  than  one  hundred 
above  its  supposed  capacity.  The  reasons  we  urge  as  against  a  larger  institution 
are  that  increase  in  the  number  tends  irresistibly  towards  a  loss  of  the  personal 
relationship  between  the  administration  and  the  people  who  are  in  it;  that  the  line 
is  already  crossed  which  marks  the  boundary  between  an  institution  giving  the 
closest  contact  with  individual  problems  and  progress  and  an  institution  which 
is  chiefly  notable  as  big,  although  we  believe  that  this  transformation  has  been 
successfully  resisted  here  thus  far;  that  economy  is  not  measureably  served  by 
enlargement  beyond  the  present  point.  What  seems  to  us  to  be  clearly  indicated 
as  the  state's  outstanding  institutional  need  is  a  new  and  similar  school,  placed 
with  relation  to  the  population  to  be  served,  which  we  venture  to  suggest  means 
the  northeasterly  part  of  the  state. 

Meanwhile,  for  Wrentham,  we  would  urge : 

1 .  The  completion  of  the  proj ected  group  of  nurseries. 

2.  The  provision  of  two  infirmaries,  one  for  each  sex,  which  the  aging  of  a 
considerable  number  of  permanent  inmates  is  already  making  desirable  and 
will  increasingly  demand  as  time  goes  on. 

3.  Gymnasia  for  boys  and  girls  separately,  a  feature  that  is  essential  to  the 
scheme  of  training  and  development,  which  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  school's 
service  to  the  people  whose  lives  it  touches. 

The  superintendent's  report  covers  the  year's  developments  and  offers  forward- 
looking  suggestions  in  which  we  concur  and  to  which  we  urgently  ask  attention. 
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We  share  in  the  gratification  of  the  informed  pubHc  in  the  high  standing  reached 
by  Dr.  Wallace  as  an  authority  in  his  great  field,  with  the  reservation  that  nothing 
of  that  sort  can  be  counted  as  a  greater  distinction  than  having,  in  these  twenty 
years,  built  Wrenthani  into  what  it  is  today. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Albert  L.  Harwood,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Willard  Scott 
Herbert  Parsons 
George  W.  Gay,  M.  D. 


Thomas  H.  Ratigan 
Philip  Rubenstein 
Katharine  D.  Hardwick 

Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1928.  The  movement  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows: 

1.  On  books  of  Institution  November  30,  1927: 

Males 

In  institution 562 

Absent 71 

Total 633 

2.  Admissions  during  year: 

First  admissions 61 

Readmissions 3 

Transfers   from    other   institut'ons   for   feeble- 
minded    - 

Total  received  during  year 64 

3.  Total  on  books  during  year 697 

4.  Dismissals  during  year : 

Discharges  (not  transfers  and  deaths) 39 

Transfers  to  other  institutions  for  feeble-minded .  25 

Deaths  (includes  deaths  away  from  institution) .  20 

Total   number   of   discharges,   transfers   and 

deaths  during  j^ear 84 

5.  Remaining  on  books  of  institution  Nov.  30,  1928: 

In  institution 557 

Absent 56 

Total 613 


Females 
849 
102 

Total 

1,411 

173 

951 

1,584 

53 
2 

114 
5 

2 

2 

57 
1,008 

121 
1,705 

31 

1 

20 

70 
26 
40 

52 

136 

852 
104 

1,409 
160 

The  causes  of  death  were  as  follows : 
1  Status  Epilepticus 
1  Heart  Disease 
1  Diarrhea  and  Enteritis 
1  Enterocolitis,  probably  Tubercular 
1  Intestinal  Obstruction,  Acute 
13  Measles 


956       1,569 


1  Nephritis,  Chronic 

1  Paralysis    of    the    Insane,    General 

(Juvenile  Type) 
8  Pneumonia,  Broncho 

2  Pneumonia,  Lobar 
5  Tuberculosis,  Pulmonary 


Most  of  the  deaths  occurred  among  the  idiotic,  helpless,  hospital  group  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  general  health  of  the  population  throughout  the  year  has  been  unusually 
good.  Contagious  diseases  occurring  were  pulmonary  tuberculosis  5,  chicken  pox  3, 
mumps  2,  lobar  pneumonia  20,  measles  76.  The  only  contagion  assuming  epidemic 
form  was  that  of  measles.  When  measles  gains  an  entrance  into  a  school  of  this 
kind,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  its  spread.   It  usually  persists  until  all  the 
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population  reacts  to  it,  that  has  not  previously  had  the  disease.  An  epidemic  of 
measles  is  a  serious  occurrence,  for  it  always  proves  fatal  to  a  considerable  number 
of  the  low-grade  children.  In  this  respect  this  year  the  epidemic  of  measles  was  no 
exception,  for  out  of  76  cases  there  were  13  deaths. 

Of  the  121  admissions  during  the  year,  the  following  table  gives  the  ages  in  five- 
year  periods : 

Admissions  During  the  Year  ending  November  30,  1928 

Age  Males  Females     Total 

Under  5  years 10  2            12 

5  to    9  years 27  14            41 

10  to  14  years 12  20     32 

15  to  19  years 13  9     22 

20  to  24  years 2  7      9 

25  to  29  years Oil 

30  to  34  years Oil 

35  to  39  years 0  1      .         1 

40  to  44  years 0  1               1 

45  to  49  years 0  1              1 

50  to  54  years 0  0              0 

55  to  59  years 0  0              0 

Total 64  57  121 

In  reviewing  the  5-year  period  tables  of  admissions  to  this  school  for  the  last 
14  years,  it  is  noted  that  out  of  2,884  admissions,  6  per  cent  have  been  under  5 
years  of  age,  23  per  cent,  between  5  and  10,  35  per  cent,  between  10  and  15,  and 
24  per  cent,  between  15  and  20  years.  Only  29  per  cent  have  been  admitted  under 
10  years  of  age,  while  59  per  cent  have  been  admitted  between  10  and  20  years. 
Thus  twice  as  many  children  have  been  admitted  during  the  second  decade  of  their 
lives  than  have  been  admitted  during  the  first  10  years.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
these  children  who  were  admitted  during  the  second  decade  of  their  lives  were  just 
as  mentally  deficient  during  their  first  10  years  of  life.  Then  why  such  a  preponder- 
ance of  admissions  in  the  age  period  between  10  and  20  years?  It  is  not  on  account 
of  mental  deficiency  alone,  neither  is  it  on  account  of  lack  of  educational  advantages, 
for  these  are  now  well  provided  by  the  special  classes  of  the  public  schools.  The 
advent  of  puberty,  the  end  of  school  fife,  the  attempt  at  adaptation  in  employment 
and  the  experiment  in  social  adjustment  to  meet  the  demands  of  adolescent  life 
are  transcendent  events  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  are  far  more  exacting  than 
are  the  demands  made  on  the  individual  during  the  first  10-year  period  of  life.  In 
these  are  found  the  reasons  for  the  increased  number  of  applications  and  admis- 
sions to  the  institution  during  the  second  10-year  period. 

Then  why  is  admission  to  the  institutions  not  sought  for  all  mental  defectives 
approaching  adolescence?  It  is  well  known  that  such  admission  is  sought  for 
relatively  few  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the  community.  It  is  largely  the  socially 
mal-adjusted  feeble-minded  in  the  second  decade  of  life  for  whom  institutional 
protection  is  sought.  It  is  that  group  of  children  who,  during  the  first  10  years 
of  their  lives,  have  been  acquiring  character  traits  and  social  habits  which  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  successfully  meet  the  demands  that  society  exacts  of  them 
in  the  second  decade  of  life. 

In  connection  with  this  it  is  interesting  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  cases  from 
this  school  discharged  back  into  the  community  during  the  past  year.  The  average 
age  at  which  these  cases  were  admitted  to  the  school  was  15.21  years.  The  average 
length  of  residence  in  the  school  was  6.87  years.  In  this  group  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  in  most  of  the  cases  the  reason  for  their  admission  to  the  school  was  on  account 
of  lack  of  social  adjustment.  It  is  quite  noticeable  that  the  average  age  on  admis- 
sion was  at  the  very  end  of  their  school  lives.  It  took  an  average  of  nearly  7  years 
of  institutional  fife  before  these  people  were  readjusted  to  a  point  where  they  had 
a  reasonable  chance  of  making  a  success  in  the  community.  In  most  of  these  cases 
undoubtedly  the  need  for  their  admission  to  the  school  was  just  as  real  6  or  7  vears 
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before  they  were  admitted  as  at  the  time  of  their  admission.  Had  these  cases  been 
admitted  that  much  earher,  most  of  them,  in  all  probability,  could  have  been  ad- 
justed in  the  community  at  the  time  they  were  admitted  to  the  institution.  Hence, 
what  a  saving  in  time  and  money  could  have  been  effected  by  the  early  recognition 
and  early  institutional  training  of  these  cases. 

The  whole  institutional  program  of  dealing  with  the  feeble-minded  in  the  past 
has  been  one  of  expediency.  The  institutional  facilities  have  been  so  inadequate 
and  the  pressure  for  admission  has  been  so  great  that  no  attempt  has  been  made 
in  a  selective  way  as  to  admissions. 

From  an  economic  viewpoint  as  well  as  a  humanitarian  one,  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  recognize  mentally  defective  children  who  are  acquiring  anti- 
social habits  at  an  early  age  and  send  them  to  an  institutional  school  where  they 
can  receive  the  proper  education  and  training  as  well  as  24-hour-a-day  supervision. 
If  there  were  sufficient  institutional  facilities  provided  so  that  a  selective  policy 
for  admissions  obtained,  the  number  of  the  higher  grade  children  present  in  an 
institution  population  after  the  school  age  should  be  relatively  small. 

The  year  was  a  favorable  one  for  farm  production.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
some  of  the  staple  products  from  the  farm: 

Pounds  Pounds 

Eggs (dozen)  6,855.3  Corn,  sweet .49,385 

Milk 634,990.17        Cucumbers 6,746 

Pork 35,963  Onions 20,095 

Poultry 6,317  Oyster  Plant 1,665 

Beef 7,986  Parsnip  ■■ 14,453 

Mangels 27,533  Peas,  Green   1,555 

Asparagus 2,190  Potatoes 234,654 

Beans,  shell 4,822  Rhubarb 8,014 

Beans,  string 12,753  Spinach 8,576 

Beets 24,495  Squash 39,338 

Cabbage 153,875  Tomatoes 46,571 

Carrots 80,119  Turnips 97,080 

Celery 5,857  Apples 21,192 

Chard,  Swiss  14,093  Grapes 1,469 

Gooseberries,  1,554  quarts;  currants,  592;  strawberries,  619. 

The  industrial  departments  have  been  increasingly  active  during  the  year.  Sev- 
eral new  enterprises  have  been  initiated,  among  them  a  well-equipped  barber  shop 
for  boys  and  a  beauty  parlor  for  girls.  The  boys  and  girls  never  fail  to  be  interested 
in  the  things  they  make  with  their  hands.  The  following  is  a  list  of  many  of  the 
articles  made  in  these  departments : 

Brooms,  1,284;  brushes,  904;  fly  swatters,  183;  mats,  rope,  57;  building  blocks 
(made  and  painted),  1,237;  game  boards,  97 ;  ring  toss  games,  273 ;  spools,  painted, 
3,088;  shoes  repaired  (pairs),  6,798;  crutches,  10;  bags,  marble,  514;  bags,  net, 
19;  baskets,  waste,  41;  baskets,  flower,  28;  baskets,  willow,  25;  crash,  woven, 
6,429  yards;  denim,  woven,  2,467  yards;  hickory,  woven,  2,244  yards;  rugs, 
trackers,  96;  dolls,  182;  bean  bags,  397;  caps  and  hats,  410;  hosiery,  1,080  pairs; 
mittens,  636;  mattresses,  162;  table  covers  and  doilies,  469;  animals,  stuffed,  34; 
pillows,  hair,  53;  aprons  and  gowns,  1,434;  blouses,  boys',  724;  coats  and  jumpers, 
789;  corset  covers,  723;  dresses,  2,034;  garters,  6,494;  garter  waists,  418;  garter 
tips,  453  dozen;  rompers,  437;  table  cloths,  43;  towels,  4,491;  sheets,  ticking,  232; 
food  covers,  313;  ironing  board  covers,  337;  curtains,  window,  46  pairs;  napkins, 
288;  pillow  slips,  299;  shirts,  1,086;  suits,  boys',  323;  undershirts,  summer,  261; 
bandage  rolls,  2,407;  nightgowns,  2,504;  overalls,  1,119;  sheets,  1,648;  pants, 
738;  covers,  press,  72. 

The  farm  and  the  industrial  departments  furnish  a  wonderful  outlet  for  the 
energy  of  the  pupils.  The  opportunities  here  offered,  when  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  academic  work,  round  out  a  field  of  educational  opportunity  rich  in  advantages 
for  mentally  defective  children. 

A  pocket  for  the  storage  of  coal,  that  will  accommodate  between  3,000  and  4,000 
tons,  has  been  built  during  the  year.  This  is  already  proving  its  value,  as  the  coal 
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is  now  stored  near  the  boilers  where  it  can  be  handled  in  hand  cars  directly  to  the 
boilers.  Heretofore  it  was  necessary  to  spread  it  over  a  large  area  at  some  distance 
from  the  boilers  where  it  required  a  group  of  boys  with  horses  and  carts  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  to  rehandle  the  coal  to  a  point  where  it  could  be  conveniently 
used. 

The  roads  throughout  the  institution  have  been  greatly  improved  by  being  grav- 
eled, rolled  and  covered  with  tarvia.  This  treatment  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
road  leading  from  the  front  entrance  on  Emerald  Street  to  the  State  Road,  so  that 
a  first-class  road  is  now  maintained  from  the  Administration  Building  to  the  State 
Road.  This  was  accomplished  on  this  road  by  an  arrangement  with  the  town  of 
Wrentham  whereby  the  institution  provided  a  good  foundation  of  gravel  and  the 
town  did  the  rolling  and  applied  the  tarvia.  The  grading  around  Employees' 
Home  No.  9  was  completed  during  the  summer.  A  new  electric  cable  was  installed 
between  the  power  house  and  the  dairy  barn.  This  is  part  of  the  line  leading  from 
the  power  house  to  the  pumping  station.  By  installing  this  new  cable  as  far  as  the 
dairy  barn,  more  power  is  supplied  at  the  pumping  station.  This  increased  power 
is  required  for  operating  the  pump  recently  installed. 

The  policy  of  keeping  the  institution  painted  has  been  carried  on  through  the 
year.  A  group  of  boys  has  been  kept  busy  painting  the  buildings  on  the  boys'  side 
and  a  group  of  girls  has  been  kept  equally  busy  painting  the  buildings  on  the  girls' 
side  of  the  institution. 

For  detailed  information  of  the  school  department,  dental  department,  school 
clinic  and  social  service  departments,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  the 
heads  of  these  departments  which  I  submit  as  a  part  of  this  report.  Just  a  word, 
however,  in  review  of  some  of  the  work  in  the  social  service  department.  This 
department  has  paroled  271  girls  and  140  boys — 411  in  all,  since  1921.  Out  of  this 
number  it  has  been  necessary  to  return  14  per  cent  to  the  school  for  miscellaneous 
reasons.  In  other  words,  only  14  per  cent  of  those  placed  have  not  made  a  success 
on  parole.  There  have  been  only  9  illegitimate  births  occurring  in  this  group.  This 
is  a  much  smaller  number  than  would,  logically,  be  expected.  It  certainly  shows  the 
degree  of  care  exercised  by  the  social  service  department  as  well  as  the  co-operation 
secured  by  this  department  from  the  women  under  whose  immediate  supervision 
these  girls  have  been  placed. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trustees  to  the  splendid  co-operation  and 
assistance  the  school  receives  at  all  times  from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
in  receiving  and  treating  both  medical  and  surgical  cases  that  call  for  more 
radical  care  and  treatment  than  can  well  be  given  at  our  own  hospital.  During  the 
year  14  cases  have  been  so  cared  for  by  this  hospital.  The  wonderful  courtesy  and 
attention  that  our  children  receive  in  their  treatment  at  this  hospital  is  worthy  of 
commendation. 

The  many  thoughtful  messages  received  from  appreciative  parents  for  the  care 
and  education  their  children  are  receiving  at  the  school  is  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  the  staff  of  loyal  helpers  who  are  devoted  to  the  children's  care. 

The  school  is  indebted  to  the  friends  who  have  contributed  to  the  children's 
gift  fund  during  the  year,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  given  directly  to  groups  of 
children. 

The  visiting  clergy  have  contributed  much  to  the  general  morale  of  the  school 
and  to  the  happiness  of  the  children.  They  have  been  most  helpful  in  responding 
at  all  times  to  various  calls  as  well  as  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  regular 
ministerial  duties. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  quality  of  service  rendered  by  the  large  group 
of  devoted  employees  in  the  school  who  are  constantly  on  the  alert  in  order  that 
they  may  give  the  best  possible  care  to  the  children.  It  is  largely  through  their 
efforts  that  the  degree  of  excellence  of  work  of  this  institution  has  been  maintained. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  the  Board  individually  and  coUectJA^ely  for  the  help 
and  inspiration  you  have  given  me. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  L.  Wallace,  M.  D., 
Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1928. 
The  summary  of  the  work  is  as  follows:  Examinations,  1,166;  extractions  (per- 
manent), 406;  extractions  (deciduous),  182;  root  treatments  (permanent),  115; 
root  treatments  (deciduous),  3;  fillings  (permanent),  1,184;  fillings  (deciduous), 
63;  prophylactic  treatments,  834;  silver  reduction  treatments,  254;  treatment  of 
erupting  teeth,  41;  post-extraction  treatments,  230;  radiographs,  187;  gold  inlays, 
12;  gold  inlays  reset,  5;  local  ansesthesia,  243;  general  anaesthesia,  8;  porcelain 
crowns,  12;  porcelain  jacket  crowns,  4;  reset  porcelain  crowns,  6;  gold  crowns,  4; 
bridges,  3;  repair  bridges,  7;  removed  old  bridges,  3;  vulcanite  dentures,  15; 
repaired  dentures,  28;  ground  teeth,  45;  Vincents'  infection,  29;  treatment  of 
various  mouth  lesions,  167;  total  patients,  2,557;  new  patients,  113;  dismissals, 
801;  treatment  fractured  mandible,  1;  operating  hours,  1,327;  laboratory  work, 
65  hours;  peridontal  treatment,  9. 

Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  children  admitted  to  the  school  have  had  no 
previous  dental  care,  which  is  unfortunate  principally  because  most  of  these  chil- 
dren have  passed  the  period  when  true  preventive  measures  are  possible.  This 
statement  is  not  intended  to  be  at  all  pessimistic  but  is  given  rather  to  show  that 
such  a  situation  compels  the  practice  of  reparative  dentistry.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a 
disadvantage  to  us  in  our  efforts  to  overcome  dental  defects  which  are  present  in 
about  95  per  cent  of  newly  admitted  children.  It  is  no  cause  for  discouragement, 
however,  but  should  rather  stimulate  us  to  greater  effort  in  the  propagation  of 
oral  hygiene,  urging  new  employees  to  see  to  it  that  the  children  brush  their  teeth 
regularly,  appealing  to  matrons  for  an  even  greater  personal  interest  in  the  clean 
appearance  of  the  children's  teeth,  and,  if  possible,  making  it  a  greater  incentive  to 
the  child  himself  to  keep  his  teeth  clean. 

In  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  development  of  diseased  foci  about  the 
roots  of  the  teeth,  practically  all  putrescent  teeth  are  extracted.  Every  effort  is 
being  made,  as  in  the  past,  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  pulp  of  the  tooth  rather 
than  remove  it  and  treat  the  tooth.  Radiographic  examinations  are  indispensable 
in  these  cases. 

Treatment  for  the  correction  of  irregularities  of  the  teeth  is  not  instituted  as  a 
rule,  for  the  reason  that  such  cases  require  the  services  of  an  orthodontist,  who,  by 
training,  is  especially  fitted  to  correct  irregularities  expeditiously. 

Nearly  all  restorations  are  of  plastic  filling  material,  amalgam  fulfilling  the 
greatest  need  of  the  posterior  teeth,  and  porcelain  cement  that  of  the  anterior  teeth. 
Occasionally,  a  gold  inlay  is  indicated  and  is  cast  by  the  commercial  laboratory.  In 
the  constriction  of  artificial  dentures  and  of  bridge  restorations,  all  operations 
preparatory  to  vulcanizing  and  soldering  is  done  by  me  and  the  remaining  work  is 
done  by  the  laboratory.  Repairs  of  artificial  dentures  are  not  required  more 
frequently  than  might  be  expected  by  patients  in  an  institution  of  this  kind. 

Local  ansesthesia  is  administered  more  frequently  than  general,  not  only  for 
extraction  but  also  for  pulp  removal  and  sometimes  for  preparation  of  cavities  in 
sensitive  teeth. 

Over  a  thousand  clean  teeth  pins  were  given  out  at  our  annual  meeting  for  this 
purpose.  A  short  instructive  talk  on  oral  hygiene  was  given,  followed  by  an  enter- 
tainment consisting  of  motion  pictures  and  musical  selections  by  the  Glee  Club.  In 
awarding  the  clean  teeth  pins  to  the  children  I  have  been  pleased  to  include  those 
boys  and  girls  who,  while  not  having  attained  near-perfect  results,  have,  neverthe- 
less, convinced  me  of  the  seriousness  of  their  purpose,  and  have  done  as  well  as 
their  mental  or  physical  handicap  permitted  them. 

I  hope  to  obtain  a  new  supply  of  illustrations,  posters  and  other  displays  during 
the  coming  year,  thus  continuing  a  very  helpful  influence  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  standard  of  oral  hygiene. 

The  results  obtained  in  our  endeavor  to  reach  the  high  standard  mentioned  above 
are  a  true  reflection  of  the  unselfish  help  given  me  by  the  Superintendent  and  the 
members  of  his  staff,  as  well  as  by  my  assistant  and  those  other  employees  who 
assiduously  carry  on  the  gospel  of  clean  teeth  in  the  dormitories. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  A.  Nash,  D.  M.  D. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the-Wrenthmn  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1928. 

The  major  work  of  the  department  has  been  focussed  on  the  placement  in  the 
community  of  children  from  the  school.  Closely  associated  with  the  placement 
work  is  the  investigation  of  home  and  social  conditions  preceding  the  entrance  of  the 
child  into  the  community  and  his  supervision  while  in  it.  The  investigation  of 
requests  from  relatives  and  prospective  employers  for  the  placing  of  children  in 
their  homes  is  necessarily  more  or  less  of  a  sifting  process,  involving  not  only  the 
collection  of  all  possible  facts  in  regard  to  the  actual  home  setting  but  an  estimate 
of  the  influence  upon  the  cliild  of  the  personalities  with  whom  he  would  come  in 
contact.  In  addition  to  the  social  worker's  report  of  environmental  conditions  the 
Superintendent  and  Staff  contribute  in  the  consideration  of  the  case  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  child  —  his  mental  endowment,  his  character  traits,  etc.  Obvi- 
ously many  requests  for  the  return  of  children  must  be  rejected  —  or  postponed. 

During  the  past  year  111  investigations  of  home  and  social  conditions  were  made 
in  response  to  requests  from  relatives.  These  necessitated  251  visits  to  the  relatives 
and  informants.  Eighty  applications  were  made  for  the  employment  of  boys  and 
girls.  Investigations  were  made  in  69  of  these  cases,  involving  81  visits.  In  the 
supervision  of  children  already  placed  in  the  community  701  visits  were  made  to  the 
children,  their  employers  or  others.  This  field  work  has  been  facilitated  by  the  use 
of  an  automobile  during  the  10  months  of  good  driving  conditions.  It  does  not 
present  the  whole  picture,  however,  teUing  of  the  trips  to  places  inaccessible  by 
train  or  street  car,  nor  of  the  convenience  in  transporting  a  child  from  the  school 
to  his  new  home,  nor  of  his  pleasure  in  riding  back  to  the  school  with  the  social 
worker  for  a  few  days'  visit. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  work  has  been  the  placement  of  boys 
and  girls  in  working  homes.  In  many  cases  where  their  own  homes  were  broken  or 
otherwise  unsuitable  for  their  reception  direct  effort  has  been  made  to  place  the 
trained  boys  and  girls  in  working  homes.  Excellent  co-operation  has  been  obtained 
from  women  of  inteUigence,  particularly  in  the  care  of  some  of  our  girls.  The  com- 
bination of  intelligence,  patience  and  a  sense  of  humor  on  the  part  of  the  woman 
has  served  to  tide  several  girls  over  difficult  periods  of  adjustment.  Special  effort 
has  been  made  to  find  homes  with  women  of  this  type.  A  typical  home  in  which 
one  girl,  L ,  has  been  living  for  four  years  is  that  of  Mrs.  W.  Mr.  W.  is  an  op- 
tometrist, making  a  comfortable  living  and  providing  a  comfortable  home  in  the 
suburbs.  Summers  and  holidays  are  spent  by  the  entire  family  at  a  shore  cottage, 
40  miles  distant.  Trips  to  this  cottage  with  supplies  and  the  family  dog  are  made 
in  the  family  car,  offering  diversion  for  aU.  Two  girls  attending  high  school,  a 
young  brother  and  baby  aged  three  are  important  factors  in  the  whole  situation. 

The  girls  treat  L with  uniform  courtesy  and  with  just  the  degree  of  intimacy 

which  gives  her  a  reahzation  of  their  friendliness  and  real  liking  for  her.  They 
follow  a  definite  program  at  home  as  well  as  at  school.  Mrs.  W._  is  absent  from 
home  one  or  two  afternoons  each  week,  usually  in  connection  with  her  work  as 

president  of  the  Women's  City  Club.   The  girls  stay  at  home  with  L and  the 

baby  on  those  days.    One  afternoon  and  one  evening  L goes  out  to  a  concert 

or  to  the  movies  with  the  girls.    Occasional  shopping  trips  and  _  automobile  rides 

with  Mrs.  W.  or  the  whole  family  give  other  recreation.    L is  devoted  to  the 

baby,  considering  her  her  special  charge. 

L was  33  years  of  age  at  the  time  she  was  placed  in  this  home.   She  had  been 

in  the  school  12  years,  and  had  been  on  parole  for  a  short  period  8  years  ago.  She 
had  failed  to  adjust  in  that  home,  had  re-acted  in  a  manner  indicating  a  severe 
mental  disturbance.  She  had  been  subject  to  "temper  speUs"  and  tantrums  and 
had  exhibited  similar  symptoms  occasionally  after  her  return  to  the  school.  She 
was  considered  a  good  worker,  but  the  advisability  of  placement  in  ariother  home 
was  doubtful,  unless  as  her  employer  a  well  balanced  woman  of  exceptional  under- 
standing and  sympathy  could  be  found.  Mrs.  W.  seemed  to  possess  these  quaUties, 
exhibiting  them  fully  in  her  social  and  family  relationships.  There  were  difficult 
periods  of  adjustment  during  the  first  year  of  L 's  stay  in  the  home.    There  are 
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slight  flare  ups  now  but  none  approximating  the  difficult  "spells"  at  the  previous 
home  or  at  the  school.  Incidentally  she  has  a  bank  account  of  $431.52.  Her  wages 
are  not  high  but  ample  enough  for  pretty  clothes,  a  wrist-watch,  a  sewing  cabinet 
and  other  accessories.  She  has  excellent  food,  an  attractive  room  by  herself,  care 
when  she  is  ill,  and  she  is  usually  the  guest  of  the  family  in  various  forms  of 
recreation. 

Another  phase  of  the  work  which  has  been  developed  somewhat  during  the  year 
is  in  the  cases  of  children  who  go  home  on  vacation  in  the  summer.  Some  go  for  an 
indefinite  period.  At  the  time  of  departure  from  the  school  the  parents  may  feel 
that  the  child  has  had  sufficient  training,  that  he  should  take  his  place  in  the  home 
and  in  industry.  Many  expect  to  see  marked  improvement  in  his  mental  condition. 
A  trial  visit  at  home  may  convince  the  family  that  the  child  is  in  need  of  further 
training  at  the  school.  They  may  retvirn  him  gladly  upon  the  social  worker's 
advice,  until  such  time  as  the  school  officials  deem  it  wise  to  place  him  in  the  com- 
munity. Ill  health  in  the  family  or  poor  economic  conditions  in  the  home  may 
make  it  desirable  for  the  child  to  return  to  the  school,  or  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
may  have  been  made  by  the  family  during  the  vacation  period.  The  advisability 
of  allowing  the  child  to  continue  in  the  community  is  obvious  to  the  parents  and 
the  school.  He  is  then  transferred  to  the  regular  parole  list  and  is  allowed  to  stay 
indefinitely. 

A  small  group  of  low-grade  children  has  been  visited  during  this  year  for  the 
first  time.  The  social  worker  kept  in  touch  with  the  relatives,  watching  the  condition 
of  the  child  and  the  ability  of  the  mother  to  care  for  him.  Practical  suggestions  for 
his  care  have  been  given  in  some  cases,  helping  prolong  his  stay  in  the  home.  In 
other  cases,  where  the  mother  was  becoming  overtired,  or  there  was  deterioration 
in  the  child's  condition,  arrangements  were  made  for  renewed  institutional  care. 
Of  course  the  value  of  work  in  such  cases  is  to  be  measured  on  a  different  basis  than 
that  in  cases  in  working  homes.  The  desirability  of  its  development  seems  unques- 
tionable. 

The  co-operation  of  the  Superintendent  and  members  of  the  Staff  in  this  and 
other  types  of  cases  has  been  most  helpful.  The  willing  assistance  of  Miss  Gerry, 
assistant  social  worker,  is  gratefully  acknowledged.  Conferences  with  the  State 
Director  of  Social  Work,  the  Case  Supervisor's  Group,  the  Home  Finders  Groups 
and  various  other  groups  of  social  workers  from  child  caring  agencies  have  been 
productive  in  developing  the  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Hawley  Pierce  Foster, 
Head  Social  Worker. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EXAMINER 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1928. 

With  the  yearly  visits  of  the  Clinic  the  number  of  children  seen  each  year  has 
shown  a  gradual  increase  up  to  1927,  when  we  examined  the  largest  number  for 
any  one  year.  This  year  we  have  examined  617,  distributed  as  follows:  — 

Attleboro,  93;  Brockton,  138;  Chelsea,  127;  Dedham,  50;  Framingham,  16; 
North  Attleborough,  7;  Plymouth,  35;  Quincy,  113;  Wrentham,  12;  Milford,  24; 
Franklin,  8. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  the  field  work  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  later  in  the  year  to  work  for  a  time  without  the  aid  of  a  psychome- 
trist,  so  that  not  as  much  time  could  be  given  to  the  work  as  in  other  years.  Yet, 
in  the  number  seen,  it  does  not  compare  unfavorably. 

The  crowded  condition  in  the  State  Training  Schools  practically  closes  them  to 
the  numerous  demands  made  for  admission.  Hardly  a  day  passes  that  one  or  more 
requests  are  not  received  at  the  Wrentham  State  School.  In  Massachusetts  there 
are  over  700,000  school  children  —  1  to  5  per  cent  of  these  have  intelligence  quo- 
tients below  .70.  With  this  fact  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  special  classes  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  community  becomes  evident.  The  necessity  of  specific  training 
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for  the  mentally  handicapped  child  if  he  is  to  adjust  and  be  self-supporting  must  be 
more  strongly  stressed.  Many  of  the  pupils  in  these  classes  are  unaggressive.  In 
these  specialised  environments  where  there  is  competition  with  other  retarded 
children  there  is  less  emotional  conflict  over  differences  and  therefore  inferiority 
complexes  are  not  so  common.  Here  the  pupil  makes  such  successes  as  he  can,  and 
with  an  understanding  teacher  some  asset  in  terms  of  capacity  can  be  found  and 
developed.  Even  the  aggressive,  troublesome  boy  or  girl  changes  his  attitude  for 
the  better. 

Of  the  617  children  examined,  216  or  35  per  cent  were  descendants  of  foreign- 
born  parents,  other  than  Italian.  Nineteen  different  countries  are  represented  by 
this  group.  There  were  147  or  23.81  per  cent  whose  parents  are  both  natives  of 
Italy.  Ninety-three  children  or  15.07  per  cent  were  offspring  of  mixed  parentage, 
that  is,  one  of  them  American  born,  the  other  of  foreign  birth.  One  hundred  sixty- 
one  or  26.07  per  cent  had  both  parents  native  Americans.  Of  our  special  class 
children  58.8  per  cent  are  those  who  have  a  foreign  background;  15.07  per  cent 
have  more  or  less  foreign  influence. 

It  is  therefore  seen  how  large  a  part  of  our  special  classes  is  made  up  of  the 
children  of  recent  immigrants.  The  teachers  tell  us  that  the  normal  child  from  the 
foreign-speaking  home  advances  regularly  in  the  grades,  that  it  is  only  the  dull 
and  slow  pupil  who  fails  of  promotion. 

In  the  special  class,  much  can  be  done  for  these  pupils  toward  the  building 
up  of  ideas  of  good  citizenship,  teaching  them,  by  improved  habits,  better  how  to 
live,  to  work  and  to  play. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Alice  M.  Patterson,  M.  D. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  the  annual  report  of  the  School  Department 
for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1928. 

During  the  year,  classes  in  dramatics  have  been  organized  for  those  showing 
special  aptitude  in  this  subject.  The  custom  of  holding  classes  in  the  dormitories 
for  crippled  children  and  for  children  not  capable  of  attending  the  regular  school- 
room has  been  extended  so  that  now  every  child  who  is  physically  well  enough  to 
be  out  of  bed  is  receiving  training.  Much  of  this  work  with  the  low-grade  children 
is  given  in  the  form  of  active  games  and  exercises.  Many  of  the  older  low-grade  girls 
are  being  taught  sewing  and  repairing.  The  crippled  boys  are  greatly  interested 
in  their  handwork  classes,  which  are  carried  on  in  their  day-room. 

In  the  grades  reading  is  taught  as  a  game  and  many  devices  are  used  to  hold  the 
children's  interest.  The  model  store  has  proved  a  great  help  in  the  upper  grades 
and  many  practical  lessons  are  taught  with  its  help.  During  the  year  we  have 
introduced  the  Thorndike  Handwriting  Scale  and  Ayer's  Spelling  Scale  in  an 
effort  to  assist  the  children  in  these  subjects. 

This  year  only  the  younger  schoolboys  are  placed  in  the  wood-working  classes. 
They  are  taught  to  saw  on  a  straight  line  with  a  coping  saw,  later  a  curved  line,  and 
so  on  until  they  can  handle  a  larger  saw  and  plane  with  some  degree  of  ease.  These 
boys  are  then  promoted  to  the  industrial  department  for  more  advanced  work.  _ 

In  the  domestic  science  department  the  work  is  organized  with  two  objectives 
in  view.  First,  all  the  girls  are  given  a  thorough  training  in  cooking  and  household 
duties.  This  enables  them  to  be  more  helpful  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
institution  where  they  may  be  assigned  for  duty.  Second,  a  post-graduate  class 
is  always  receiving  instruction.  This  class  is  made  up  of  potential  parole  material 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  so  train  the  girls  that  they  will  be  competent  helpers 
in  the  home. 

In  the  music  department  several  classes  have  been  organized  for  voice  culture 
in  preparation  for  the  choir.  Many  new  voices  have  thus  been  added  to  the  choir 
during  the  year.  A  group  of  small  girls  and  boys  has  been  organized  to  form  a  chil- 
dren's choir,  which  will  be  available  for  church  services  in  a  short  time.  The  orches- 
tra, band  and  vocal  classes  have  been  conducted  as  usual  during  the  year.    The 
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Christmas  and  Easter  music  was  exceptionally  beautiful.    Several  creditable  con- 
certs were  given  during  the  school  3'^ear  by  the  various  musical  organizations. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  physical  training  classes,  conducted  in  the  gymnasium, 
much  work  has  been  done  with  the  low-grade  children  in  the  dormitories.  We  have 
tried  to  improve  the  stumbhng,  halting,  shuffling  gait  of  this  group  by  means  of  the 
stepping  ladder,  walking  beam,  as  well  as  by  exercises  in  carrying  objects,  such  as 
a  bean  bag,  on  the  head,  and  stretching  exercises. 

The  vocal  gj^mnastic  classes,  correction  of  speech  defect,  correct  use  of  English 
and  story-telling  classes  have  been  conducted  as  usual.  The  progress  of  these 
classes  may  be  noted  in  the  everyday  speech  of  the  children,  which  is  certainly 
showing  some  improvement.  The  dumb  and  blind  children  are  also  cared  for  by 
this  department,  classes  being  held  for  them  daily. 

The  social  life  of  the  school  has  been  particularly  active.  Weekly  dances  and 
moving  picture  shows  have  been  held  regularly.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Loew's 
State  Theatre  and  the  Boston  American,  we  have  seen  several  wonderful  new 
pictures.  The  employees  of  the  Taunton  State  Hospital  very  kindly  entertained 
us;  also  a  group  of  our  village  friends.  The  younger  children  presented  a  very 
pretty  operetta  at  Christmas.  In  the  spring  the  older  boys  and  girls  gave  several 
performances  of  "The  Windmills  of  Holland."  A  Pageant  of  the  Nations  was 
given  Fourth  of  July  in  which  over  one  hundred  children  took  part.  The  enter- 
tainments given  at  the  building  weekly  parties  have  been  most  enjoyable  and 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  praise;  many  were  repeated  for  the  pleasure  of  the  whole 
institution. 

The  summer  playgrounds  were  managed  very  successfully.  A  pleasing  exhibition 
of  the  work  was  given  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  state  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  co-operation  received 
from  the  staff  of  teachers,  the  degree  of  success  obtained  could  not  have  been 
possible. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Pearl  H.  Littlefield, 

Head  Teacher. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 

To  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1928. 

Cash  Account 
Receipts 
Income : 

Board  of  Patients $13,810.17 

$13,810.17 

Personal  Services: 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement 136.70 

Sales : 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses $52.19 

Food 2,182.55 

Clothing  and  materials 173.87 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 79.50 

Medical  and  general  care 3.75 

Heat,  light  and  power 2.00 

Farm: 

Cows  and  calves $259.50 

Hides 80.15 

Wood 183.00 

Molasses,  bbls 12.40 

535.05 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds .75 

Repairs,  ordinary 53.30 

Total  sales 3,082.96 

Miscellaneous: 

Interest  on  patients'  funds $28.78 

Rent 820.29 

Deceased  patients'  money 189.93 

1,039.00 

Total  Income $18,068.83 
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Maintenance 


Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward  . 
Appropriations,  current  year: 
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$1,124.65 


$489,100.00 
Less  3,000.00  transferred 


$486,100.00 
Plus  480.00 


$486,580.00 486,580.00 

Total $487,704.65 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) 479,170.79 

Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth $8,533.86 

Analysis  of  Expenses 

Personal  services $217,086.52 

Religious  instruction 1,745.00 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 6,634.52 

Food 89,670.44 

Clothing  and  materials 21,490.80 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 26,926.26 

Medical  and  general  care 8,882.01 

Heat,  light  and  power 33,951.81 

Farm 38,179.74 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds 5,998.63 

Repairs  ordinary 13,994.52 

Repairs  and  renewals 14,610.54 

Total  expenses  for  Maintenance $479,170.79 

Special  Appropriations 

Balance  December  1,  1927 $2,367.19 

Appropriations  for  current  year 69,181.60 

Total $71,548.79 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below) $26,531.01 

Reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth 7.90* 

26,538.91 

Balance  November  30,  1928,  carried  to  next  year $45,009.88 


Object 

Act  or 
Resolve 

Whole 
Amount 

Expended 

during 
Fiscal  Year 

Total 
Expended 
to  Date 

Balance 

at  End  of 

Year 

Male  Employees'  Cottage 

1926  79 

1927  138 
1927       138 

1927  138 

1928  127 
1928       127 
1928       127 
1928       127 
1928       127 

$30,000.00 

8,000.00 

4,000.00 

6,000.00 

8,000.00 

50,000.00 

1,000.00 

10,000.00 

181.60 

$682.25 

6.37 

1,499.19 

26.97 

7,593.81 

8,384.39 

933.39 

7,223.04 

181.60 

$29,992.10 
7,937.26 
3,971.66 
5,946.57 
7,593.81 
8,384.39 

933.39 
7,223.04 

181.60 

$7.90* 
62  74 

28  34 

53  43 

406  19 

41,615.61 
66  61 

Remodeling  House 

Land  and  Buildings 

2,776.96 

8117,181.60 

$26,531.01 

$72,163.82 

$45,017.78 

Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  during  year  (mark  item  with*) *$7.90 

Balance  carried  to  next  year 45,009.88 

Total  as  above $45,017.78 


Per  Capita 

During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  1,369.3443. 

Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $479,170.79. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $6.6925  (52  weeks  to  year). 

Receipt  from  sales,  $3,082.96. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.04305. 

All  other  institution  receipts,  $14,985.87. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.2093. 

Net  weekly  per  capita,  $6.4402. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Elizabeth  Oldham, 

Treasurer. 
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VALUATION 

November  30,  1928 

Real  Estate 

Land,  590  acres $19,283.50 

Buildings 1,289,962.01 

«1,309,245.51 
Personal  Property 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expense $225.00 

Food 10,745.77 

Clothing  and  materials 32,252.80 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 158,801.86 

Medical  and  general  care 9,328.85 

Heat,  light  and  power 11,431.04 

Farm 42,146.04 

Garage,  stables  and  grounds 4,720.01 

Repairs 12,483.99 

$282,135.36 
Summary 

Real  Estate $1,309,245.51 

Personal  property 282,135.36 

$1,591,380.87 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


As  Adopted  bythe  American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble-minded, 
Prescribed  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Diseases 
Table  1 .  —  General  Information 

Data  correct  at  end  of  institution  year,  November  30,  1928 

1.  Date  of  opening  as  an  institution  for  feeble-minded,  1910. 

2.  Type  of  institution:    State. 

3.  Institution  plant: 

Value  of  institution  property: 

Land $19,283.50 

Buildings 955,349.79 

Betterments 334,612.22 

Real  estate,  including  buildings    $1,309,245.51 

Personal  property 282,135.36 

Total $1,591,380.87 

Total  acreage  of  main  institution  property,  590. 
Total  acreage  under  cultivation  during  year,  157. 

4.  Officers  and  Employees,  September  30,  1928: 

Actually  in  Service  Vacancies  at  End 

AT  End  of  Year  of  Year 

M.  F.  T.  M.  F.  T. 

Superintendents 1  -  1  -  —  - 

Assistant  superintendents -  -  -  1  -  1 

Pathologists -  -  -  —  -  - 

Other  staff  physicians 1  3  4  1  -  1 

Psychologists -  2  2  -  -  - 

Resident  dentists 1  -  1  -  -  - 

Principal  of  school -  1  1  —  -  - 

Teachers  of  grade  subjects -  6  6  -  -  - 

Teachers  of  special  subjects 3  10  13  -  2  2 

Social  workers -  2  2  -  1  1 

Stewards 1  -  1  -  -  - 

Graduate  nurses -  -  -  -  -  - 

Matrons -  8  8  -  2  2 

Attendants 11  108  119  -  12  12 

All  others 46  29  75  2  4  6 

Total  officers  and  employees 64       169       233  4        21         25 

M.  F.  T. 

5      Census  of  patient  population  at  end  of  year 611  951  1,562 

In  institution: 

White  Colored 

M.         F.         T.  M.  F.  T. 

Feeble-minded  (not  epileptic) 432       742    1,174  18  27  45 

Feeble-minded  epileptics 39         45         84  -  2  2 

Others  (specify) 46         31         77  5  5  10 

Total 517       818    1,335  23         34         57 
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Enrolled  but  absent  from  institution: 


On  parole 

On  escape  (not  paroled) 

Committed  for  extra-institutional  supervision  or 
visit  


Total 

Grand  Total . 


15 


26 
14 

27 

67 

584 


White 
F. 
71 


Colored 
I.        F. 

;         7 


T. 

10 

1 


13 

92 

910 


6.     Average  daily  number  of  patients  actually  in  institution  during 
year 


40 
159 
1,494 
M. 
53S.3278 


4 
27 
F. 
833.2896 


7 
41 


11 

68 


T. 
1,371.6174 


Table  2.  —  Financial  Statement 
See  Treasurer's  Report  for  data  requested  under  this  table. 

Table  3  (a) .  —  Movement  of  Feeble-minded*  Population 

For  year  beginning  October  1,  1927,  and  ended  September  30,  1928 


Feeble-minded  on  books  of  institution  October  1,  1927  .  . 
Admissions  during  year: 

(a)  First  admissions 

(b)  Readmissions 

( c)  Transfers  from  other  institutions  for  feeble-minded  . 


Total  received  during  year  . 


Total  on  books  during  year 

Discharges  during  year  (not  including  transfers  and  deaths) 

Transfers  to  other  institutions  for  feeble-minded  within  state 

Died  during  year 

Total  discharged,  transferred  and  died  during  year 

Feeble-minded  remaining  on  books  of  institution  at  end  of  institution  year: 

In  institution 

Away  from  institution 

Total 

*Any  patients  who  are  not  feeble-minded  should  be  excluded  from  this  table,  but  included  in  Table  3  (ft) . 


M. 

F. 

T. 

579 

899 

1,478 

45 
5 

47 
6 
3 

92 

11 

3 

50 

56 

106 

629 
37 
25 
17 
79 

955 

34 

1 

19 

54 

1,584 

71 

26 

36 

133 

496 

54 

813 

88 

1,309 
142 

550 


901        1,451 


Table  3  (b).  —  Movement  of  Total  Patient  Population 

For  year  beginning  October  1,  1927,  and  ended  September  30,  1928 


1.  On  books  of  institution  October  1,  1927. 

2.  Received  during  year 

3.  Total  on  books  during  year 

4.  Discharged: 

(a)  Into  community 

(b)  To  all  other  institutions 

(c)  Died 


Total 

On  books  of  institution  at  end  of  institution  year: 

In  institution 

Away  from  institution 


M. 

F. 

T. 

638 

59 

697 

953 

57 

1,010 

1,591 

116 

1,707 

43 
25 
18 

39 

1 

19 

82 
26 
37 

86 

59 

145 

540 
71 

852 
99 

1,392 
170 

Total . 


611 


951         1,562 


Table  4.  —  Mental  Status  of  First  Admissions  and  Readmissions 

For  the  year  ended  September  30,  1928 

Note:  Tables  4  to  13,  inclusive,  are  for  year  ended  September  30,  1928,  and  refer  to  the  Feeble-minded 
Population  only. 


Mental  Status 
Idiot 

Total 

First  Admissions 

Readmissions 

M. 
12 
17 
21 

F. 
13 
13 
27 

T. 
25 
30 

48 

M.          F.         T. 
11          10         21 
14          11         25 
20         26         46 

M.          F.         T. 
13           4 

Imbecile 

3           2           5 

Moron 

112 

Totalt 

50 

53 

103 

45         47         92 

5           6          11 

tTotal  number  of  first  admissions  and  readmissions,  in  this  and  subsequent  tables  dealing  with  admis- 
sions, should  agree  with  data  given  in  Table  3  (a). 
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Nativity  of  First  Admissions  and  of  Parents  of  First  Admissions 


Nativity 

United  States '.  . 

Austria 

♦Canada 

China 

England 

Germany 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Poland 

Portugal 

Russia 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Turkey  in  Asia . 
Turkey  in 

Europe 

Unascertained  . 

Patients 

Pakents  of 
Male  Patients 

Parents  of 
Female  Patients 

Males      Females      Total 

41               44              85 

1                  1                2 
1                  -                1 

1                  -                1 

1                1 

1                  -                1 
1                1 

Fathers     Mothers      Both 
Parents 

27               31              23 
1 
5                  6               3 

2  -               - 

1  1                1 
1 

3  3               3 

2  3                2 
1 

3  -               - 

Fathers     Mothers      Both 
Parents 

17               22              14 
3                 4               2 

1 

1  1                1 

1 
8                 6               6 

2  2               2 

3  3               3 
6                  5               5 

1 

1                  1                1 

-                  1               - 

4  1                1 

Total 

45               47             92 

45               45             32 

47               47             35 

*Includes  Newfoundland. 


Table  6.  —  Citizenship  of  First  Admissions 


Citizens  by  birth 

Citizens  by  naturalization 
Aliens 

Total 


M. 

F. 

41 
1 
3 

44 
2 

1 

45 

47 

T. 

85 
3 

4 

92 


Table  7.  —  Age  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental 

Status 


Age  Group 


Under  10  years. . 
10  to  14  years. .  . 
15  to  19  years.  .  . 
20  to  24  years. .  . 
25  to  29  years. .  . 
30  to  34  years. .  . 
35  to  39  years. .  . 
40  to  44  years.  .  . 
45  years  and  over 

Total 


Total 


M. 
29 

8 

7 

1 


F. 
10 
16 
12 

5 


T. 
39 
24 
19 
6 
2 


Idiot 


M. 

10 

1 


T. 

12 
6 
1 
2 


Imbecile 


M. 

11 
1 
1 
1 


T. 

14 
5 
3 
2 


25 


Moron 


M. 


20 


26 


T. 
13 
13 
15 
2 
2 


46 


Table  8.  —  Marital  Condition  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with  Reference 

to  Mental  Status 


Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

Marital  Condition 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M.          F.         T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Single 

Married 

45 

46 
1 

91 
1 

11 

10 

21 

14          10         24 
1            1 

20 

26 

46 

Total 

45 

47 

92 

11 

10 

21 

14          11         25 

20 

26 

46 
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Table  9. 


Environment  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with  Reference 
to  Mental  Status 
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Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M.          F.         T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Urban 

Rural 

40 
5 

46 

1 

86 
6 

11 

9 
1 

20 
1 

12         11         23 
2-2 

17 
3 

26 

43 
3 

Total 

45 

47 

92 

11 

10 

21 

14  '       11         25 

20 

26 

46 

Table  10.  —  Economic  Condition  of  Families  of  First  Admissions  Classified 
with  Reference  to  Mental  Status 


Economic 

Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

Condition 

Dependent 

Marginal 

Comfortable 

M. 

7 
37 

1 

F. 

8 

37 

2 

T. 

15 

74 

3 

M. 
2 
9 

F. 
10 

T. 

2 
19 

M.          F.         T. 

1            1           2 

13         10         23 

M. 

4 

15 

1 

F. 

7 
17 

2 

T. 

11 

32 

3 

Total 

45 

47 

92 

11 

10 

21 

14         11         25 

20 

26 

46 

Table  11.  —  Discharges  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status  and 
Chronological  Age 


Age  Group 

Under  10  years 

10  to  14  years 

15  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  years  and  over  .  .  . 

Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

M.          F.         T. 

12           8         20 
18           4         22 
4         14         18 
3           3           6 
-           4           4 
1            1 

M.          F.         T. 

1           4           5 

1           -           1 

1            1 

M.          F.         T. 
6-6 
3           2           5 

-  3           3 
1           -           1 

-  2           2 
1            1 

M.          F.         T. 
5           4           9 
14           2         16 
4         10         14 
2           3           5 
-           2           2 

Total* 

37         34         71 

2           5           7 

10           8         IS 

25         21         46 

♦Total  number  discharged  should  agree  with  item  4  in  Table  3  (o) . 


Table  12.  —  Deaths  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status  and 
Chronological  Age 


Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

Under  10  years 

10  to  14  years 

15  to  19  years 

50  years  and  over  .  .  . 

M.          F.         T. 
14         14         28 

1  2           3 

2  2           4 
1            1 

M.          F.         T. 
7           6         13 

1           -           1 

M.          F.         T. 

5           6         11 

1           -           1 

1            1 

1            1 

M.         F.         T. 
2           2           4 
-           2           2 
1            1           2 

Totalt 

17          19         36 

8           6         14 

6           8         14 

3           5           8 

tTotal  deaths  in  this  and  the  following  table  should  agree  with  item  6  in  Table  3  (o). 
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Table  13. 
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Causes  of  Death  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status 


Causes  of  Death 

General  Diseases: 

Measles 

Tot 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

M.       F.       T. 

7         6       13 
2         3         5 

1          1 
1          1         2 

1          1 

-       1            1 

5         3         S 
12         3 

1         -         1 

1          1 

M.       F.       T. 

4          1         5 
2         2         4 

1          1 

1         2         3 
1         -         1 

M.        F.       T. 
2         3         5 

1          1 
1          1 

1          1 

3-3 
1         2         3 

M.       F.       T. 

1         2         3 
1          1 

Nervous  System: 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

General  paralysis  of  insane 

Epilepsy 

Circulatory  System: 

1         -         1 

Respiratory  System: 

Bronchopneumonia 

Lobar  pneumonia 

Digestive  System-: 

1          1         2 

Genito-Urinary  System: 

1          1 

Total 

17       19       36 

8         6       14 

6         8       14 

3         5         8 
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